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The Survey of Employment ancl Unemployment Patterns is designed to measure Jabour 
market dynamics and information is being collected from the same group of individuals 


over a period of three years. 


This publication presents information about the labour market activities of Jobseekers 
and of the general population in the period September 1994 to September 1996. Data 
from: the first year and initial results of the first pvo years of the survey were released 
earlier this year. ‘The information papers, publications and more extensive data are 


available on request. 


The statistics in this publication represent cnly a small selection of the data available 
from the survey. A full list of the data items that are available is at Appendix B. 


Information papers about the survey were released in 1995 and 1996. 


This publication draws extensively on information provided by individuals. Their 


co-operation is very much appreciated. 


W. McLennan — 


Australian Statistician 
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CHAPTER 1 


SURVEY OBJECTIVES 


SURVEY FEATURES 


PANEL COMPOSITION 


Jobseekers 
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INPRO DUCTION sotduciesig cater eieniaeeeteaeiAeetiads 


The objectives of the Survey of Employment and Unemployment Patterns (SEUP) are to 
provide information on the dynamics of the labour market and to assist in the 
assessment of the impact of labour market assistance initiatives in alleviating the extent 


at joblessness in Australian society. 


The SEUP is a longitudinal survey with information collected from the same individuals 


(referred to as a panel} over a number of years (referred to as waves). 


The panel was established in April to July 1995, for simplicity referred to as ‘May 1995". It 
includes people who were aged 15-59, and who were living in private dwellings in both 
urban and rural areas. Initial data was also coHected at this point. A further interview later 

in 1995 extended the time frame for which information was available to the full year 


ending Seprember 1995, completing the collection of wave 1 data. 


Interviews to collect wave 2 data were undertaken during September and October 1996. 
Detailed labour market activity information, together with a wide range of 
socio-demographic information is therefore available for the period September 1994 to 
September 1996. 


Data collected directiy from the respondent is being supplemented with information 
frorn administrative systems maintained by the Department of Employment, Education, 
Training, and Youth Affairs (DEETYA) and the Department of Social Security (D553. 


However, this only occurs with the respondent's consent. 


The pane! comprises three subgroups: Jobseekers, a Population Reference Group (PRG), 


and persons known to have been Labour Market Program (LMP} participants. 


This is the main component of the panel. The Jobseeker subgroup comprises those 
people considered most likely to be eligible to participate in a LMP or likely to become 


eligible for such assistance in the near future. 


Broadly speaking, Jobseekers are persons who, af May 7995, were in one of the following 
categories: 

# unemployed, 

# marginally attached to the labour force (such as discouraged jobseekers); anc 

M underemployed. 


These peamle, initially identified as Jobseekers in May 1995, might have had a wide range 
of labour market experiences after that point. Irrespective of this, they wil? continue to 


be referred to as Jobseekers in this publication. 


A full description of the Jobseeker population is at Appendix A. 
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THE JOBSEEKER POPULATION — May 1995 


Jobseekers 
Bf 100 


Not in the Labour 
Force 
108 200 


In the Labour Force 
765 900 


Attending 
Discouraged educational Wanted to work but 
jobseekers institution not available 
33 200 and wanted to work 43 700 
a2 400 


Part-time workers 
Unemployed (less than 10 hrs & 
699 700 looking for work} 
66 200 





Population Reference Graup 


The PRG component of the panel is a ranciom sample of the pepulation aged 15-59 
years. [t was included in the panel so that the labour market experience of Jobseekers 


cam be assessed in the context of the experience of the general population. 


Labour Market Program participants 
The LMP component of the panel is a sample of persons who had commenced a 
subsidised employment placement and/or commenced a labour market training program 
between July 1994 and February 1995. This ecormponent of the panel complements the 
Johseeker subgroup, and was included to ensure thar the survey had a sufficient number 


of LMP participants to support analysis of their characteristics in the first vear. 


LABGUR MARKET ACTIVITIES 


Two measures of respondents’ labour market activities are available from the SEUP and 


are referred to in this publication. 


Labour force status (employed, unemployed, and notin the labour force) is a point in 
time measure and is only available at the time of panel establishment and at cach 
subsequent interview. This measure uses the full ngour of the concept used! in the 
monthly Labour Force Survey (LFS). In particular, the job search and availability criteria 
are applied to determine whether a person is ‘unemployed! or ‘not in the labour force. 
and the three labour force states of ‘employed’, ‘unemployed’ and ‘not in the tabour force’ 


are mutually exclusive. 


Episodal status is a categorisation of cach episode of labour market activity as either 
‘working’, ‘looking for work’, or ‘absent from the labour market’ (neither working nor 
looking for work). The categorisation of each episode into one of these three types is 
based on the respondent's perception. This is because it is not feasible to apply the 
rigour of the LFS questioning to labour market activities which may extend over 
considerable periods of time, nor to situations that prevailed up to 12 months previously 


(the SEUP having annual interviews). Unlike the labour force status measure. this 
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CHAP7™ER 1 * INTRODUCTION 
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LABOUR MARKET ACTIVITIES 


PUBLICATION CONTENT 


continued 


approach provides for a person to be categorised as both ‘working’ and ‘looking for work’ 
(that is, looking for different or additional work) if these activities are undertaken 
concurrently. However, no overlap is allowed between either of these two states and that 


of ‘absent from the labour market’. 


This publication builds on the Australians’ Emplovment and Unemployment Patterns, 
1994-1996, First Resuits publication (Cat. no. 6289.0) released in May 1997. It describes 


the characteristics and labour market activities of the generai population and of 


Jobseekers during the period September 1994 to September 1996. Because of the timing 


of panel initialisation, Jobseekers’ experiences are gencrally analysed since May 1995. 


There are many data items collected in the SEUP. There are also many ways in which the 
data can be analysed and presented. This publication presents only a selection of findings 
from the survey in a descriptive manner. The aim is to inform public debate about the 
dynamics of the labour market, and, more particularly, about the job search process. The 
data items covered in this publication, and the styles of presentation, were selected to 
provide the reader with a good understanding of the capacity of the survey to support 
analysis of labour market anc social issues. Much of the data is reported in surmmary 
form. While each chapter concludes with a set of statistical tablés for reference, they may 
not contain ali the data referred to in the text. More detailed information is available on 
request, However, due to the relatively small sample size, little reliable information can 


he provided for smaller States and Territories ur for fine disaggregations. 


Part A deals with the general population and discusses the changes in the general 
population's personal characteristics over time, their long-term employment history and 


labour market pattems. 


Part B describes the Jobseeker population. It provides an overview of their labour 
market experiences and looks at their job search experiences, both successful and 
unsuccessful. For those who were successful, information is provided about the jobs 


they found. 


A supplementary publication, to be released in early 1998, will present information about 
the support provided to Jobseekers by DEETYA and DSS. Subscribers on the ABS mailing 
list for this publication will receive the supplement automatically. Those who wish ta 
receive the addendum, and have purchased this publication at an ABS Bookshop will 


need to return the clip-out form on the last page of this publication to the ABS. 
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GENERAL POPULATION 


Labour market dynamics 


At May 1995 there were approximately 11 million people agect 15-59 in Australia. Most 
(83%) of these peaple worked at some time during the year ended September 1996, 23% 


looked for work at some time, and 27% spent some time absent trom the labour marker. 


Jabs held 
Of those who worked, niost (76%) worked the whole year. Some 18% had two jobs anc 
6% had three jobs or more -— rhese jobs may have been held successively over the year 
or concurrently (multipic job holding). Younger people tended to have more jabs — 
12% of 15-19 vear olds who worked cluring the vear had held three or more jobs, 


compared with #% of those aged 35-59. 


In the year ended Seprember 1996, the general population worked 13 billion hours in 
10 million wage and salary paying jobs. Sore 61% of these jobs were permanent, 


accounting for 84% of all hours worked. i 


Half of all wage and salary paving jobs were long-term (lasting 12 months or more) and 
permanent (entitled to paid leave), 12% were long-term and casual (not entitled to paid 


leave), and a quarter (26%) were short-term (lasting less than 12 months} and casual. 


Most cammonily, very small employers (up ta 10 employees) provided short-term casual 
jobs — 40% of jobs with such employers. Conversely, the most common jobs with iarge 


emplovers (100 or more employees) were long-term permanent ones (99%). 


Looking for work 


A quarter of males (25%) looked for work at some time in the vear ended Sepiember 
1996 compared with a fifth (21%) of females. Of the males in this situation. the average 


duration of looking for work was 27 weeks; for females it was 25 weeks. 


Labour market absence 
Three million people had a period of absence from the labour market in the year enced 
September 1996. Of these, most (71%) were female, who averaged 38 weeks of labour 


market absence. 


JOBSEEKERS 
At May 1995 there were 875,000 Jobseekers in Australia. A third (35%) were aged 15-24, 


and a quarter were aged 25-44. Some 33% of Jobseekers were male. 


Job search 


Jobseekers had 1.2 million periods of job search between September 1994 and 
September 1996, By September 1996, almost half (46%) of these job search periods had 
lasted for a year or more, 46% had lastecl between one month ancl one year, and the 


remaining 8% had lasted for less than one month. 
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Joo search continued 


Job offers 


Jobseekers who found work 


Type of jobs found 


CHAPTER 2 + OVERVIEW 
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Some job search perieds had lasted a very long time — 65,000 (5%) had lasted for five 


years or more, and 11,000 (1%) had lasted for ten years or more. 


Most Jobseekers wanted full-time work — 42% were looking for full-time work only, and 


44% were prepared to accept either fulltime or part-time work. 


Jobseekers were prepared to accept a take-home pay of between $240 and $399 per 
weck in almost half (47%) of job search periods. 


Over haif (58%) of fobseekers received a job offer while they were searching for work. 
Most (89%) accepted at least one job offer, and overall, three-quarters of ail job offers 


were accepted. 


Overall, 70% of jobseekers worked at some time between May 1995 and September 1996. 


Some groups were more successful in finding work than others: 


m 72% of males worked compared with 67% of females; older jobseeekers had 
more difficulty in securing work —- 52% of those aged 45-59 found work 
compared with 80% of those aged 15-19. _ 

@® three-quarters (73%) of Jobseekers born in Australia and main 
English-speaking countries held a job, compared with 57% of those born in 
other countries; 

eB 74% of Jobseekers with a post-school qualification found work, compared with 
65% of those who had not attended the highest level of secondary school 
available; and 

a 72% of Jobseekers whose spouse was employed full time at May 1995 found 
work, compared with 56% of those with an unemployed spouse. 


Jobseekers started 878,000 jobs between May 1995 and September 1996. The majority 


(91%) of these were wage and salary paying jobs, and of these: 


two-thirds were casual: 
89% lasted less than 12 months; 
56% were full-time (45 hours or more per week}; and 


more than half (56%) were in the Jobseeker's preferred occupation. 


Jobseekers' activities at September 1996 


One in two Jobseekers (422,000) were working at September 1996. One-third were 


looking for work (only) and the remaining 17% were absent from the labour market. 


Of those working ina wage and salary paying job at September 1996, $2% were in 


permanent employment, two-thirds of whom had held the job for more than six months. 


Mast. (64%) of those looking for work at September 1996 had been doing so for more 


than a year. 


Same 150,000 Jobseekers were absent from the labour market at September 1996, Of 
these, 43% were in the same situation 12 months earlier, 43% were looking for work 


(only and 14% were working. 
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THE GENERAL POPULATION 
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CHAPTER O THE GENERAL POPULATION: LABOUR AND 
SOCIAL DYNAMICS. .ooccccccccccccccccccc ccc ccue eee cbnnenee, 


in May ]995, there were approximately 11 million people aged 15-59 in Australia. This 
chapter clescribes these people's employment history, their general labour market 
experiences. the jobs thev have held, their absences from the labour market and how 


people's characteristics have changed over a one-year period. 


EMPLOYMENT HISTORY 
At September 1994 almost all peopie who had left full-time education had work 
experience (90%), Half af these had worked full ume only, 40% had worked both full 


time and part time, and 8% had only ever worked part time. 


People whe were looking for work at September 1994 had an average of 13.6 years work 
experience, and had spent about equal amounts of time looking for work (2.8 years) and 


absent from the labour market (2.6 years). 


Sex 
Males had considerably more work experience than did females —- 19.2 years compared 
with 13.6 vears. The reverse was the case for time out of the labour market — 6.5 years 
for females, which was 10 times the amount for males (0.7 years). The average time 
spent looking for work since first leaving full-time education was about the same — 
0.7 years for males and 0.6 years for females. 

Age 


The average amount of time spent working or out of the labour market increaseci with 
age. For example, working time increased from an average of 1.5 vears for people aged 
15-19 to 28.3 vears for those aged 45-59, However, the pattern of average time spent 
looking for work was quite different, ranging from a low of 0.4 years for these aged 
15-19, to a high of 0.7-0.8 years for each broad age group from 20-44, and falling to 


0.5 years for those aged 45-59. 


EMPLOYMENT HISTORY: AVERAGE TIME SPENT LOOKING FOR WORK(a) 
BEFORE SEPTEMBER 1994 


16-19 years © 


20-24 years ne : *. ! 


25-34 years | 7 
35-44 years - beh eg _ © 
45-53 years - nar o. 
g4 0.8 
Years 





(a) Since first leaving full-time education. 
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LABOUR MARKET EXPERIENCES 
In the vear ended September 1996, 9.2 million people (83%) had at least one job, 
2.5 million people (23%) had at least one pericd of looking for work, and 3.0 million 
people (27%) spent some time absent from the labour market. Generally, a significantly 
lower proportion of people were in these labour market activities at particular points in 
time. For example, at September 1996, 74% of people were working, 7% were looking 


for work and 19% were absent from the labour market. 


Almost two-thirds (63%) of the general population had only one episede of labour market 
activity (periods of working, looking for work or labour market absence) in the year 
ended September 1996, 20% had two periods, and a further 10% hac three. A greater 
proportion of people aged 15-24 had more than one episode than did thase in other age 


groups — this may reflect the process of moving from education to work. 


Of people who were working (only) at September 1995, 93% were working 12 months 
later, 5% were absent from the labour market and 3% were looking for a job. Of those 
who were looking for a job (and not also working) at September 1995, 43% were in the 
same situation a year later; however, 45% had been successful in finding a job and were 
working at September 1996, 


JOBS 
In the year ended September 1996, of the 9.2 million people who had at least one job, 
70% worked for the entire year. For those who had worked, the average time spent 
working was 47 weeks. This compares with 31 weeks for those not working the whole 


year. 


some 63% of people had one job in the year, 15% had two jobs, and 5% had three or 


mo;6re. 


NUMBER OF JOBS—September 1995 to September 1996 


MM nMaies 
@ Femaies 


45 


40 





None One Two Three or more 


More males had worked than had femaies (92% of males and 74% of females}. The 
average number of weeks worked by males who had held a job was 48 weeks compared 
with 46 weeks for females. 
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JOBS continued 


Younger people rended ta have more jobs — 12% of 15-19 year olds who worked in the 
vear ended Septeniber 1996 had three or more jobs, compared with only 4% of those 


aved 35-59, 


Among pcople who worked. those aged 15-24 worked an average of 42 to 43 weeks 


while thase aged 35—59 worked an average of 49 weeks. 


Types of jabs 


This section examines the types of jobs held by the general population in the 12 months 
ended September 1996, and compares the characteristics of long-term jobs (these lasting 
12 months or more within the two-year period) with those of short-term jobs (those 


lasting jess than 12 months). 


(Note: some of the short-term jobs discussed here may have become long-term jobs if 
they continued into the next year of the survey. As a guide, 22% of short-term jobs held 
by the general population that were continuing at September 1995 became long-term 
jobs during the vear ended September 1996.) 


In the year ended September 1996, 17 billion hours were worked in 12 million jobs. 


Some 13 billion hours were worked in 10 million wage and salary paying jobs. Some 61% 
of these jobs were permanent and 38% were casual. However, permanent jobs 


accounted for 84% of al! hours worked. 


Half (48%) of all wage and salary paving jobs were long-term permanent, accounting for 
almost threc-quarters of all hours worked. One in eight (13%) jobs were short-term 
permanent (11% of total hours worked) and 12% were long-tenn casual (9% of all hours 
worked). The remaining 26% of jobs were short-term casual, accounting for 7% of all 


hours worked. 


WAGE AND SALARY PAYING JOBS 


% % 
80 BO 


Wi Proportion of jons 
| Proportion oF all hours worked 


50 50 

40 40 

20 20 
0 i) 





Long-term permanent Long-term casuai Short-term permanent Srort-term casual 
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Age and sex 


Hours worked 


Occupation 


Business size 


Sector 


PERIODS OF JOB SEARCH 


Jobseekers 


People in long-term permanenr jobs werc generally older than those in short-term casual 
jobs — an average age of 36 years compared with 28 vears for those in short-rerm casital 


employment. 


Although males and females held a roughly equal share of jobs overall, there were 
variations between the tvpes of jobs. For example, 37% of long-term permanent jobs 


were held by males, whereas 66% of long-term casual jobs were held by females. 


Asmaller proportion of long-term casual jobs were full-time (23%) than were other tvpes 
of jobs, and the average hours worked per week (20 hours) was lower than for other 
jobs. In contrast, long-term permanent jobs involved an average of 40 hours per week. 


and 85% of these jobs were full-time. 


People were eniployed as Intermediate clerical, sales and service workers in 20% of jobs. 
Most commonly, people in long-term permanent jobs were employed as Professionals 
(22% of such jobs} and those in long-term casual jobs as Elementary clerical. sales ariel 


service workers (25%). 


More than half (54%) of the jobs provided by very small emplovers (those with 106 or less 
emplovees) were casual, anc a similar proportion (34%) were short-term. This compares 
with 27% of jabs with large emplovers (with 100 or more emplovees) being casual. and 


32% being short-term. 


The ratio of private sector to public sector jobs was highest for casual jobs where private 
sector jobs outnumbered public sector jobs by more than five to one for borh short-term 
and lang-tenn jobs. For long-term permanent jobs, the ratio of private sectar jobs to 


public sector jobs was about three to one. 


Almost a quarter (23%) of people looked for work at some stage during che year ended 
September 1996. More males than females looked for work (25% comparec! with 21%}, 
and of those that had locked for work, males had a longer average durauion of job search, 


27 weeks compared with 25 weeks for females. 


Of pcople whe had looked for a job, the average total time spent looking was lower for 
younger people — 21 weeks for 15-19 year olds, rising to 29 weeks for 35-44 year olds, 


and to 32 weeks for 45-59 year olds. 


Of the 11 million Australians aged 15-59 at May 1995, 875,000 were Jobseekers at that 


time. Part B of this publication examines the experiences of this group in more detail. 
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ABSENCES FROM THE LABOUR MARKET 
Three million people had a period of labour market absence during the vear ended 
September 1996, most of whom (71%) were female. Of these, the average time spent out 
of the labour market was 38 weeks for females, and 27 weeks for males. Ainiost a third 
(31%) were aged 45-59 and people in this age group were absent for longer periods. Gn 
average, 45-39 year olds were absent from the labour market for 41 weeks, whereas 


those aged 25—44 had on average 34 weeks absence from the labour market. 


Main activity 
The most common acuvities undertaken during periods of labour market absence were 


home duties or childcare (40%) and study (21%). 


In 83% of absences from the labour market for study purposes, the person was aged 
15-24. In 40% of absences from the labour market where the main activity was home 


duties or childeare, the person was aged 25-34. 


CHANGES IN PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
information is available from the SEUP regarding the genera! population's characteristics 
at September each year. It is therefore possible to examine how some characteristics 


change over time. 


Annual income 
More than half of the general population (55%) stayed in the same income quintile in 
both 1994-95 and 1995-96. One in five people (20%) moved up at least one income 


quintile, and 15% of people moved down at least one quintile. 


Almost three-quarters (72%) of the general population obtained their income mainly 
lrom wages and salaries in 1994-95. Most (91%) of these people had the same main 
source in 1995-96. 


Of the 2 million people whose main source of annual income in 1994-95 was income 
support, three-quarters were reliant on income support as their main source of income 


in the following financial vear. 


Whether moved house 


Some 16% of people moved house between September 1995 and September 1996. Most 


(94%) moved within the same State or Territory. 


Reijationship in household 


Of people who were a husband ar wife in September 1995, 3% were in a different living 


arrangement a year later. 


Housing tenure 
Some 85% of people had the same housing tenure arrangements in both September 
1995 and September 1996. People who owned their own home were the most stable 
group — 90% of those who were owners in Seprember 1995 were also owners in 





September 1996. Peaple who were boarders or lived rent free were the least stable 
group, with 76% of people in this situation in September 1995 being in the same 
situation in September 1990. 
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Housing tenure continued 
Of the people who were purchasing their home at September 1995, 15% were owners in 
September 1996. A larger proportion of people in older age groups became owners than 
those in younger age groups -— 23% of 45-959 year olds, 17% of 35—44 vear olds, and 8% 


of 25-34 year olds. 


Overall, 6% of people who were renting in September 1995 were purchasing a home in 
September 1996, The 25-34 year old age group had the highest proportion of people in 
this situation (9%). 
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3.1 THE GENERAL POPULATION, Employment History Before September 199 


AGE GROUP “YEARS) 


15-19 20. 24 25. 34 35-44 
500 ‘O00 ‘OOG O00 
Never worked {11.4 86.7 *47 4 468 
Worked full-time only 147.2 332.3 13453 1514.4 
Worked part-time only 150.3 768.4 113.6 118.1 
Worked both full-time and part-time 158.2 643.5 1244.8 1044.2 
Not stated — —- — — 
Still studyingéai 756.9 ie | — — 
Total 1328.9 1283.3 2748.0 2722.5 
years years years years 

Average number of years of labour 

market experience(b} 

Paid wark 1:5 a | 10.7 18.1 
Looking for work only 0.4 OF 0.8 ee 
Absent from the labour market 0.2 0.8 1.9 3.8 
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{a} Employment history information was not collected for those who had not left full-time 


education at September 1994. 


(tb) For people whe had left full-time education. 
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45-59 Males Females Persans 
‘O00 ‘OOo ‘O00 'BOO 
*fTB.2 1345.2 234.3 369.5 
1712.3 33248 17268 B® 051.5 
270.2 220.9 6047 R275.6 
991.8 1452.7 2526.7 3979.4 
cael Ba pees — 7 Le sd Hay WP 
“= 401.1 408.1 809.3 

2 967.8 5534.6 5515.8 11 050.5 
Years years years years 
28.3 19.2 13.6 16.4 
0.5 O.7 0.6 O.6 

6.8 0.7 6.5 3.6 
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3.2 THE GENERAL POPULATION, Changes in Socie-economic Characteristics—September 1995 to 


AGE GROUP’ (YEARS). ieciiertiisassenloviacizes 


15-19 20-24 25 34 345-dd 45-59 Total 
Summary of changes 000 ‘Goo ‘O00 ‘OOH ‘200 ‘0100 


eos  & F @ F fe FY he £e Fe FD SF ee % SF Fs a a o% ee ft . + 8 eo OW ei OR ae ee 


Shift in income quintiles between 1994-95 and 1995-96 

Income increased 445,2 391.2 459.5 480.7 428.2 2 204.9 
One quintile 323.6 301.2 364.4 390.7 344.0 1 729.9 
More than one quintile 115.6 90.0) 95,1 90.0 84,2 475.0 


Stayed in the same quintile 709.9 647.9 1543.2 1571.2 16146 6 036.7 
Income decreased *489 184.8 467.1 430.7 525.0 1 656.4 
One quintie *48.9 136.4 296.0 275.5 2718 1 028.6 


More than one quintile sits *43.4 nat ga Ko 155.2 253.2 6527.8 


Change in annual income not determined 124.9 759.5 278.3 289.9 400.0 1 152.6 


CHAPTER 3 * THE GENERAL POPULATION. | ABOUR AND SOCHAL DYNAMICS 
Main source of annual income in financial year 


Income support in 1994-95 pias ie Be 306.9 589.8 391.3 538.2 ? 038.6 

Income support in 1995-96 143.6 231.0 419.8 297.2 464.8 1 556.5 

Not income support in 1995-96 *68.1 “75.9 170.0 94,2 *73.4 481.6 

[ Wages and salaries in 1994-95 7217 948.6 2083.7 21793 1990.3 7 924,2 
Wages and salaries in 1995-96 644.0 893.8 18606 2047.7 17867 7 232.9 

Not wages and salaries in 1995-96 et dt 54.8 2274.0 131.6 204.2 691.3 

Other in 1994-95 395.5 ae dee g e745 151.5 438.7 1 088.3 


Whether moved house 


Maved in the year ended September 1996 303.9 384.9 604.3 786.6 201.5 t 781.2 
Moved interstate *14.2 *34.4 “17.9 *25.9 *9,3 101.7 
Moved intrastate 283.7 350.5 5#6.4 260.7 192.2 1679.5 

Did not move 1075.1 298.4 2143.8 2435.9 2 66.2 9769.3 


Relationship in household 


Husband or wife at September 1995 *19.3 377.7 1697.4 2180.2 2341.0 6 615.7 
Husband or wife at September 1996 *3.5 368.5 1625.7 21083 2425.7 6 436.7 
Not a husband or wife at September 1996 *10.8 *O.2 is NR I “719 TiS 178.9 

Not a husband or wife at September 1995 4309.6 905.6 1050.5 5427.3 626.7 4434.8 
Husband or wife at September 1996 *A0.6 95.5 206.0 *A1.6 98.0 485.8 
Not a husband or wife at September 1996 1 269.0 806.2 8445 500, 7 528.7 3 949,0 


Housing tenure 





Owner at September 1995 *17.9 *20,5 325.9 782.9 1777.0 2924.3 
Owner at September 1996 *17.9 a 273.5 673.0 1656.8 2625.9 
Not an owner at September 1996 — "15.8 *52.4 109.9 120.2 298.4 

Purchaser at September 1995 — 166.2 1072.9 Leee fo i er 3194.5 
Purchaser at September 1996 — 156.1 939.0 960.5 562.0 2 617.6 
Not a purchaser at September 1996 _ *10.2 133.9 261.5 171.3 576.9 

Renter at September 1995 417.5 810.2. 11160 609.7 408.3 3 461.7 
Renter at September 1996 364.1 734.7 944.6 511.6 359.4 2914.3 
Not a renter at September 1996 *53.4 “75.6 Lis 98.1 “ABD 447.5 

Other{a) at September 1995 893.5 286.3 233.1 107.9 *AG,2 1570.0 

Total 1328.9 1283.3 2748.0 2722.5 2967.8 11 050.5 

(ai Compnses people who were boarders, Inved rent free or had other living arrangements. 
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3.3 THE GENERAL PGPULATION, Labour Market Activities—Year Ended September 1996 


a a a 


NUMBER OF EPISODES OF LABOUR MARKET 








Pa HSL wsases pede asiaicainc aepaaren eee tes cthalewihed Mien a ec 
Nane Ore Two Three or more Total Average umesa! 
Person characteristics ‘OOO ‘O00 000 ‘O00 00 WEEKS 
WORKING 
Sex 
: Males 442.2 3933.6 946.8 2712.0 5534.6 aT & 
: Females 14095 30103 739.3 356.7 5515.8 45.9 
L. 
Age group (years) 
i 15-19 785.4 604.3 317.5 g ea 1 328.9 41.9 
20-24 157.8 723.1 291.1 fti2 1 283.3 43.4 
: 95-34 359.4 1782.0 452.3 1543 2748.0 46.9 
: 35-d4 300.1 2601.2 416.4 104.6 2122.5 49,2? 
, 45-59 748.9 18333 308.9 “76,7 2967.8 48.8 
Totai 1851.7 6943.9 1686.1 568.7 11050.5 47.0 
LOOKING FOR WORK 
Sex 
Males 4138.0 1257.1 126.9 *12.6 5 534.6 26.8 
Females 4368.2 1071.1 105.9 90.6 5515.8 24.9 
Age group (years) 
15-19 f24.5 Bs *35.9 — 1 328.9 Pa mee 
20-24 B22.1 371.6 *73.0 *10.5 1 2783.3 22.1 
25-34 2178.9 504.3 *45.1 aa ee 2748.0 26.6 
35-44 2279.4 384.2 *59 4 — 2 722.5 28.8 
45-59 2 502.6 449.5 *15.6 — 2967.8 32.2 
Total 8 506.2 2278.2 232.6 *33.2  11050.5 25.9 
ABSENT FROM THE LABOUR MARKET 
Sex 
Males 4 682.3 764.3 84.5 "3.5 5534.6 26.3 
Femalés 3 380.3 1922.2 172.0 *44.5 6515.8 37.8 
Age group (years) 
15-19 811.1 446.3 *71.0 a 1 3278.9 31.4 
20-24 840.6 3R7.2 452.8 "2.7 4 283.3 23.5 
25-34 2 083.1 5/84 4543 *32.5 ? 748.0 33.9 
35-44 2293.3 288.2 *39 3 a 8 2722.5 37.6 
45-59 2034.4 R85.7 *393.0 *B.6 2 967.8 41.0 
Total 8062.5 2886.5 256.5 "45.0 11050.5 34.7 
ALL LABOUR MARKET ACTIVITIES 
Sex 
; Males 3431.6 1195.6 907.4 534.6 
} Females 3507.6 992.5 1015.7 5515.8 
| Age group (years) 
| 15-15 577.1 2943 457.5 1378.9 
20-24 550.6 319.2 4136 1283.3 
| 25-34 1 687.2 592.9 A873 2 748.0 
35-44 1927.4 525.8 269.3 2722.5 
44-59 2 196.9 456.0 314.9 2 367.8 
Total 6 939.2 2188.2 1923.1 110506.5 
(a) Average weeks for those persons wid had at least one episode of that particular labour 
market activity. 
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3.4 THE GENERAL POPULATION, WAGE AND SALARY PAYING JOBS—Year Ended September 1996 


RS SR eR BH FF EO UF eos = ct ca + * ad 


PERMANENT...............00- AS Aor sey Gut revues roa 
Less than 12 months Less than 72 manths 
12 months oF more Total i2 months or more Total Toteal{a; 

‘O00 ‘O00 ‘000 OOO ‘00D '9OO ‘O00 
Full-time/part-time status 
Full-time 1107.3 41213 5778.6 798.6 267.7 1066.3 6 248.3 
Part-time eet TOS? 929.7 1790.0 905.4 2695.4 3675.8 
Sector of employment 
Public 267.2 1275046 1517.6 414.5 193.0 607.5 2 1550 
Private 1061.1 3579.6 4640.7 2174.2 980.0 3154.7 * 889.1 
Business size 
1-10 employees 2fo.6 597.3 871.5 ‘69.7 256.1 1025.5 16449 
11-50 employees 256.1 638.5 894.6 494.2 289.7 783.9 1 704.2 
51-100 employees *66.6 276.9 343.5 183.0 *A6.8 229.8 573.3 
More than 100 employees 716.4 3156.7 3873.4 964.5 A779 1442.4 5 3?8.8 
Not known 415.7 160.0 175.7 177.2 *102.5 279.7 472.9 
Occupation 
Managers and administrators *27.6 267.7 295.3 *29,0 *21.9 *50.9 346.2 
Professionals 2190 10566 127756 377.9 *113.0 490.9 4776.4 
Associate professionals 128.7 621.0 749.7 “69.4 *B2.4 151.8 901.5 
Tradespersons and related workers 4194.6 879.3 B7?.9 *185,2 *1700 295.2 41 201.8 
Advanced clerical and service workers "42.3 217.0 253.3 *65.9 *A7 9 113.7 373.0 
Intermediate clerical, sales and service workers 279.7 800.5 1080.2 616.6 234.0 850.6 1955.7 
Intermediate production and transport workers *114.1 406.1 520.2 249.0 *160.4 340.4 868.4 
Fiementary clerical, sales and service workers 189.9 324.4 205.3 480.7 297.4 [ai- ml 1201.8 
Labourers and related workers 137.5 453.2 5900.7 523.9 166.4 690.0 1 299.2 
Not stated — +42 4 2 a — — “42 
Total 1328.4 4830.0 6158.5 2588.7 1173.0 3761.8 19 024.1 

Hours hours hours hours hours hours Merurs 
Average hours worked 39.8 40.0 49.0 22.4 20.4 21.8 33.4 
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(a) Includes 4 small number of jobs for which permanent‘casual status was not known. 
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SELECTED CHARA SF SCE 


Age and séx 


Birthplace 


Househcid and family structure 


JOBSEEKERS: A BRIEF PROFILE ................... 


This chapter provides a bnef profile of obseckers. Subsequent chapters report in more 


detail on Jobseekers’ labour market experiences. 


There were $75,000 Jobseekers in Australia ut May 1995 (see Appendix A fora full 
description of this group}. More Jobscekers were maie than were female (35% 
compared with 45%), A third of Jobseekers (35%) were aged 15-24 and a further 23% 


were aged 25-44. 


JOBSEEKERS AT MAY 1995 





= ee a Sel ee ee a 
| 
15-24 years i. eS a, shee OS a Be here Bom 5 & ; 
ak | ® Hales 
25-34 years ee eee Ce ee 2% ®. : Bees ae _ 
|*“ Females 
35-44 years : ; F F +f... ...-.: gin . : poh wa ae ee | 
| 
45-59 years Sone - @-- hts * <t Bee ne tees 
| | 
ar 9 --  _ 7 
60 &0 100 120 140 160 180 


Almost three-quarters of Jobseekers (7294) were born in Australia. Of chase born 


overseas, 31% were tram a main English-speaking country and the remainder were born 


in other countries. 


ln September 1995, some 80% of Jobseekers lived! with their family, 10% were lone 
persons and 11% were in other situations. Jobscekers who lived with their family were 


predominantly a husband or wifé (95%) or a non-dependent child (27%). 


Some 44% of Jobseekers’ spouses were emploved at May 1995 (almost three-quarters of 
whom were employed full time}: 36% were not in the labour force and [9% were 


unemployed 


Of Jobseekers who were a husband or wife in September 1995, 6% were in a different 


living arrangement a year later. 
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Educational attarmnment 


Employment history 


Income 


Housing tenure 


Whether moved house 
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Some 46% of Jobseekers did not attend the highest level of secondary schoo! available. 
while 44% had obtained a post-school qualification by September 1995. Of those who 
had obtained a post-school quatification, 4 quarter (2496) had a bachelor clegree or 


higher. 


Between first leaving full-time education and September 1994, 87% of Jobseekers had 
worked. Most (86%) of these people had worked full ime. Of the 12% who had only 


worked part time, 60% were female. 


Of those who had never worked during that time, three-quarters (75%) were in the 


15-24 year age group. 


Some 86% of Johseekers born in Australia had worked at same stage compared with 98% 
of these born in main English-speaking countries and 84% of those born in other 


CourTuries, 


Of the 575,000 Jobseekers wha were reliant on government benefits as their main source 
of annual income in the financial year 1994-95, 65% were stilLin the same situation in the 


following year. 


some 229,000 Jobseekers received a wage and salary as their main source of income in 


1994-95 but 33% of this group were in a different situation the following vear. 


Some 59% of Jobseekers were renting accommodation in September 1995, and inost of 


these (8993) were also renting a year later. 


In the year ended September 1996, 29% of Jobseekers moved hause with the vast 


majority (93%) having moved within the same State or Territory. 


Jobseekers who moved tended to be younger — more than half (53%) were aged 15-24 


and a quarter (27%) were aged 25-34. 
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4.1 JjOBSEEKERS AT MAY 1995, Selected Characteristics 
AGE GROUP (YEARS} ..... ee SEM suivante 
15-19 2024 25-34 3544 45-459 Males Femaes PEFSONS. ee 
Selected characteristics 000 00 'GOO ‘000 ‘O00 000 ‘O00 ‘DOO 4 
Birthplace 
Born ain Australia 4124,.3 132.8 152.8 116.8 94.0 344.3 285.9 630.38 21 
Born outside Australia 11.6 27.4 63.9 67.7 73.6 139.9 104.3 244.3 27.5 
Main English-speaking country 5.0 8.9 15.1 24.1 25.5 45.3 311 76.4 8.7 
Other country 6.3 18.5 AR.& 46.6 a7.7 94.6 73.2 167.9 19.2 
Employment history at September 1994 
Worked full time anty 21.0 54.3 105.7 100.6 103.5 254.9 oh Pee A 385.0 44.0 
Worked part time only 43.8 30.6 12.9 9.9 7.8 42.0 63.0 105.0 12.0 
Worked full time and part time 19.3 43.3 84.4 67.0 48.3 128.9 139.9 268.8 30.7 
- Never worked 61.9 25.2 13.6 7.0 8.0 58.4 57.3 115.6 13.2 
State or Territory of usual residence at May 1995 
New South Wales 42.1 44.2 66.2 og.7 6.4 147.3 171.3 268.6 39.7 
Victoria 43.9 45.0 56.1. S40 50.5 137.9 101.1 239.0 2Es 
Queensland 29.6 33.3 35.7 30.0 26.6 81.4 f4.4 155.7 17.8 
South Australia 16,2. 14.8 26.2 15.5 13.9 49.6 36.9 86.6 9.9 
Westem Australia 12.7 14.2 20.2 16.9 13.4 40.8 35.2 76.0 8.7 
Tasmania 7.6 4.4 8.0 5.8 5:5 19.2 12.0 41.2 3.6 
Northern Territory he *9.9 *E5 *0.9 *0.8 2d *3.1 5.2 0.6 
Australian Capital Terntory ae | *3.0 2.9 *2.3 "18 6.5 6.3 123 1.5 
Section of State at May 1995 
Capital city 67.8 B97 1723.8 100.3 89.0 257.5 212.1 469.6 53.7 
Balance of major urban area 11.8 9.3 8.5 8.5 us 28.0 23.2 51.2 5.9 
Other urban 42,2 46.1 55.0 46,4 40.9 125.3 105.4 230.7 26.4 
Rural 24.2 15.2 30.4 29.3 24.6 74.4 49.5 123.6 14.1 
Relationship in household at September 1995 
Family member 13633 116.1 174.7 156.2 135.0 373.7 318.7 698.4 79.8 
Husband or wife 9.6 30.2 111.46 417.4 112.7 213.6 167.6 381.2 43.6 
With dependants *3.0 17.4 92.7 161.6 47.0 147.9 113, f 261.6 29.9 
Without dependants 6.6 12.8 Lat 15.8 65.7 65.7 53.9 119.6 13.7 
Lone parent 5.2 11.3 20,7 24.6 ales 7.3 70.4 77.4 8.8 
With dependants 4.6 a a Fs 20.7 20.6 8.1 6.3 58.8 65.1 7.4 
Without dependants *0.6 *9.2 — 3.9 7.6 *1.0 11.2 12.3 1.4 
Dependent student 15.4 4.8 — — — 11.8 8.4 20.2 2.3 
Non-dependent child 78.9 bO.2 34.9 11.9 iar Sal 128.5 60,2 189.0 21.6 
Other family person fi 3.6 7.8 #25 7a5 18.1 125 30.6 3.5 
Nan-family member 29.8 44.2 42.0 28.3 32.6 105.2 71.6 176.7 2 
Lone person 6.5 13.2 17.4 20.6 26.3 52.8 31.2 83.9 9.6 
Not living alone 23.3 31.0 24.6 tif 6.2 52.4 40.4 92.8 10.6 
Educational attainment at September 1995 
Post-schcol qualifications obtained 15:5 53.5 81.2 78.0 69.1 166.8 150.4 297.3 34.0 
Higher degree = bald Bea *0.9 *1.9 +15 *3.5 #40 4.5 0.5 
Postgraduate degree or diploma _ 70.9 *2.2 4.3 *2.3 4.2 5.5 9.7 1.1 
Bachelor degree _ 14.5 19.9 14.9 8.9 25.8 22.4 58.1 6.6 
Uindergraduate diploma — i Ea 4.0 3.5 5.8 43 9.5 14.4 1.6 
Associate diploma *O.7 ee 8.6 3.0 6.5 Liss 14.5 32.3 3.7 
okilled vocational qualifications 6.2 16.7 34.9 31.8 a 85.4 41.8 127.2 14.5 
Basic vocational qualifications 8.6 12:7 19.8 12.3 6.6 15.3 35.7 51.0 a =| 
No post-school qualifications obtained 1214.5 1067 135.5 106.6 98.5 312.7 256.2 568.9 65.0 
Attended highest level of school available 43.1 43.8 34.9 25.6 16.8 87.0 live 164.3 18.8 
Did not attend highest level of school available 8.4 63.0 100.6 80.8 80.6 225.0 178.3 403.3 46.4 
Age Jeft schoo! 
18 years and over 3.8 8.1 5.7 ‘2:0 20 13.1 8.4 214.5 25 
| 1? years 14.9 16.6 16.5 T.7 *3.5 36.2 23:4 59.2 6.3 
16 years 31.3 18.6 35.8 23.6 412.4 63.7 57.6 121.3 13.9 
: 15 years and under 28,4 19.7 42.5 47.5 63.1 112.0 89.2 201.2 231 
! Never attended school — — — 02 *L1 +7 "0.6 ‘Te. Od 
: Still at school 9.0 — — — _ 5.4 3.6 9.0 a 
Total 445.9 1860.2 216.7 184.5 167.6 484.9 390.2 $75.1 100.0 
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4.2. JOBSEEKERS AT MAY 1995, epanges In Selected etldlectel SCs ee bee ed to cipade esto 
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AGE GROUP (YEARS) 1 Sh ee 
15-19 2024 235-34 3644 45-59 Males Females PERSONS... cece: 
Sélected characteristics and changes '000 ‘O00 ‘GOD 000 ‘900 000 ‘O00 O00 7 
Relationship in household | - Ee eS —— | — 
Husband or wife at September 1995 9.6 30.3 211.4 4174 #11237 213.6 167.6 381.2 43.6 
Husband or wife at September 1996 6.7 25.4 1064 1176 108.6 202.7 156.9 3553.6 41.1 
Net a husband or wife at September 1996 *2.9 49 5.0 4.8 4.4 11.0 10.7 21.7 2.5 
Not a husband or wife at September 1995 136.4 1300 105.3 67.1 54.9 271.3 222.6 493.9 56.4 
Husband or wife at September 1996 10.4 i ie 10.8 4.0 * Sick 13.5 20.7 40.2 4.6 
Not @ husband or wife at September 1996 176.1 1185 94.5 63.1 51.6 2518 201.5 453.7 51.8 
Whether moved house 
Moved in the year ended September 1996 64.3 70.8 68,5 32.5 18.7 133.4 1291.5 254.9 23.1 
Moved intrastate 61.4 64.7 64.5 30.3 16.2 124.5 4112.7 237.2 Zit 
Moved interstate *2.9 6.1 4.0 aay "2.5 8.9 8.9 Li. 2.0 
Did not move 81.6 29.5 148.2 152.0 148.9 351.5 268.7 620.2 70.9 
Main source of annual income in financial year 
Income support in 1994-95 90.1 1099 143.4 4236 107.8 315.7 259.1 574.8 65.7 
Income support in 1995-96 54.2 64.2 92.2 83.4 83.4 200.9 175.5 376.4 43.0 
Fe Not income support in 1995-96 36.9 ADL? re ek 40.4 24.4 114.8 _83.6 198.4 227 
; Wages and salaries in 1994-95 40.5 46.0 61.2 44.8 36.1 135.0 93.7? 228.7 26.1 
; Wages and salaries in 1965-96 29.4 31.7 39.0 3L.7 20.9 87.4 65.4 152.8 17.5 
! Not wages and salaries in 1995-96 tid. 14.3 22.2 131 15.2 47.6 28.4 75.9 8.7 
[. 
| Other in 1994-95 pa Re 4.4 12.23 16.1 eo? 34.1 Sie 71.6 8.2 
f° Housing tenure 
| Owner at September 1995 *0.2 ‘11 13.2 383 75.7 74.9 53.6 128.5 14.7 
7 Owner at September 1996 70.2 “4 10.6 34.3 69.9 68.4 47.3 115.7 13,2 
Not an owner at September 1996 — ‘0.5 *2.6 4.0 5.8 6.5 6.3 12.8 1.5 
Purchaser at September 1995 *0.5 43 35.2 46.5 30,5 50.9 66.2 a eg Be a | 13.4 
Purchaser at September 1996 — 3.6 28.3 28.0 23.2 38.8 64.3 93.4 10.6 
Not a purchaser at September 1996 40.5 *O.7 6.9 B.S 7.3 12.1 11.9 24.0 2.7 
Renter at September 1995 94.3 1276.0 153.1 915 53.9 294.7 224.2 518.9 59.3 
Renter at September 1996 80.14 113.9 137.1 83.5 49.2 264.8 1949.0 463.8 53.9 
Not a renter at September 1996 14.2 12.1 16.0 8.1 4.7 29.9 25.2 55.1 6.3 
Other at September 1995(a) 50.9 28.8 45.3 8.2 7.5 64.4 46.3 110.7 12.7 
Total 145.5 160.2 216.7 184.5 167.6 484.9 390.2 875.1 100.0 
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{a} Comprises people who were boarders, lived rent free or had other ling arrangements. 
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CRAPTER 5 


JOBSEEKERS: LABOUR MARKET ACTIVITIES 


A third of the 875,000 Jobseekers at May 1995 were working four months later. However, 
in subsequent months there was only a gradual increase in the number in work — 45% in 
Mav 1996 and 48% in September 1996, Of the 422,000 Jobseekers who were working in 


September 1996, 94,000 (22%) were also looking for another job. 


The following graph shows the proportion of Jobseekers in each Jabour market activity 
for each month since May 1995. 
LABOUR MARKET ACTIVITY—May 1995 to September 1996 
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(a) Includes people wha were working and looking for work concurrently, 


NUMBER OF EPISODES OF LABOUR MARKET ACTIVITY 


Jobseekers had 4.4 million episodes of labour market activity between September 1994 
and September 1996. Almost half (44%) of these were working episodes (jobs), 37% were 
episodes of looking for work (job search periods), and the remainder were absences 


from the labour market, 


On average, Jobseekers had 3.9 episodes of labour market activity between September 
1994 and September 1996. 


Younger Jobseekers had more episodes of labour market activity — those aged 15-19 


averaged 4.5 episodes of labour market activity compared with 3.1 for those aged 45-59. 


Some 44% of those aged 15-19 had five or more episodes of labour market activity, 


compared with 17% of those aged 45-59. 
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NUMBER OF EPISODES—September 1994 to September 1996 
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Most Jobseekers (95%) looked for work at some stage between September 1994 and 
September 1996. Of these, two-thirds (64%) had only one job search periad. 


Three-quarters (76%) of Jobseekers held at least one job in the two-year period. Of those 


who had worked, 62% had held two or more jobs. 


Half of Jobseekers had at least one period of absence from the labour market, with 30% 


of these having two or more periods of absence. 


WORKING EPiISODES--September 1994 to September 1996 


Four & 


Five or more = 


0 19 20) 30 


TIME SPENT IN LABOUR MARKET ACTIVITIES 
On average, Jobseekers worked for five weeks during the six months ended September 
1995, increasing to 12 weeks in the six months ended September 1996. Conversely, the 
average time spent looking for work (only) decreased from 17 weeks to 10 weeks in the 


same period. 
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AVERAGE TIME SPENT IN LABOUR MARKET ACTIVITIES 


weeks weeks 
Puy Zt 
== 6 months ended Sep 95 
By 6 months ended Mar 06 
Bo 6 manths ended Sep 96 


15 


19 





Working Looking for work Absent 
Of the Jobseekers who worked chiring the 18 months ended Seplember 1996, 40% 
worked for more than half of the period. This propeartion was lowest among 
Jobseekers aged 15-19 (43%), Across other ape groups. the proportion who worked 
for more than haif the period declined marginally as age increased — some 52% of 


20-24 year olds were in this situation compared with 48% of 45—59 year olds. 


One in ten Jobseekers (68.000 people) looked for work without success for the entire 


two-year period from September 1994 to September 1996. 


The SEUP provides information on Jobseekers’ labour market activities for every day of 
the two-year period ended September 1996. As a result. it is possible to examine the 
number of times a Jobseeker changed their labour market activities between one day 


and the next. Changes such as these are relerrec! 10 in this publication as lransitions. 


For example, a Jobseeker miglit have been looking for work on one day and absent 
from the labour market the next day (a transition from looking tor work to absent from 
the labour market), or might have been working on one day and both working and 


looking for work on the next day (a Lransition from working to working and Jooking for 


work). 


Between September 1994 and September 1996, Jobseekers had 3 million labour market 


activity transitions. 


Transitions from looking for work omy 


ee 2 


Some 1.1 million transitions (38% of ali transitions) were from looking for work only. 
Many of these occurred when the Jobsceker started working and siopped looking for 
work (42%). or because the Jobseeker found a job but contenued to iook for work 

(36°). The remaining 23% of transitions from looking for work (only) occurred when 


the Jobseeker left the labour market. 
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Transitions from looking for work only continued 


‘00 i 
To working only 468.1 41.6 
To working and looking for work 401.2 35.7 
To absent from the labour market 254.7 22 
Total 1124.1 100.0 


Transition from working only 
Approximately $00,000 transilions (27%) were from working only. Most commoenh, the 
Jobseeker stopped working and started looking for work (42%), though many left the 
labour market (22%) or changed to a different job (21%). 
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2.018) % 
To working only (changed job) 168.5 2i1 
To working and looking for work 113.2 14.2 
To looking for work (only) 336.4 A? 2 
To absent from the iabour market 178.9 22.4 
Total 796.9 400.0 
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Transitions from working and looking for work concurrently 
Approximately 370,000 transitions (19%) were from working and locking for work 
concurrently. Most of these transitions took place when the job (or jobs} ended and the 
Jobseeker continued to look for work (48%). [In a further 22% of these transitions, the 


Jobseeker stopped looking for work and continued to work. 


G00 % 
To working only 128.0 22.5 
To working and looking for work (changed job) 107.5 189 
To looking for work (only) 328.4 S77 
To absent from the labour market tae 
Total 669.5 100.0 


Transitians from absent from the labour market 


After an absence from the labour market, Jobseekers mast often started looking for work 


(70%). For the remainder, the Jobseeker went directly to a job. 
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5.1 JOBSEEKERS AT MAY 1995, Summary of Labour Market Activity—Sep 1994 to Sep 1996 
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AGE GROUP VEARS) .6..cccistairstane | See 
15-19 20-24 25-34 GS-44 45-59 Males Females Persons 
Labour market activity ‘00 ‘GOO ‘000 O00 O00 O00 ‘000 00 


¢ Ye Bw ek 8 et ot Oe te el # - @ eb ot ot we TOR a a ee 


SEPTEMBER 1994 TO SEPTEMBER 1995 


One activity only 28.5 34,4 56.6 63.4 69.2 147.8 103.7 251.6 
Working *1.6 1.2 *1.9 *2.6 us Sy *3.5 5.4 9.0 
Looking for work 22.7 30.0 47.4 55.3 61.1 139.2 76.9 216.1 
Absent 4.2 *2.9 7.6 5,5 6.4 5.1 21.4 26.5 
More than one activity 117.6 12762 %%60.2 i212 98.5 337.1 286.5 623.4 
Worked and jooked for work 45.0 61.3 82.4 61.9 49,3 194.2 105.5 299.6 
Worked and absent 4.3 3.9 6.6 4.5 "3.3 9.2 13.4 22.5 
Looked for work and absent 26.6 19.1 26.4 26.1 25.3 45.2 78.2 123.4 
Worked, looked for work and absent 41.7 47.9 44.3 28.7 20.8 838.5 89.4 177.9 
Total 146.0 160.3 216.7 164.5 167.6 484.9 390.2 S7s.i 


a ed 


SEPTEMBER 1995 TO SEPTEMBER 1996 


One activity only 35.5 53.4 fii 65.6 fit 159.¢ 137.4 296.8 
Working 15.4 23.2 78.5 23.3 11.8 547 47.6 — 4102.2 
Looking for work. 14.9 2153 31.5 32.9 42.6 89.4 53.9 143.3 
Absent 5.2 8.9 Lo 9.4 16.7 15.3 36.0 51.3 
More than one activity 1i0.4 166.8 145.7 i19.0 96.5 325.4 252.7 578.3 
Werked and looked for work 72.6 68.7 9t.41 76.0 56.2 228.6 1358 364.4 
Worked and absent 6.9 5.3 13.6 7.6 4.8 13.2 24.7 38.0 
Looked for work and absent 12.3 11.1 15.5 19.3 24.8 38.3 44,7 83.0 
Worked, looked for work and absent 18.6 21.2 26.5 15.9 10.7 45.3 AT.5 92.9 
Total 146.0 160.3 216.7 184.5 167.6 484.9 390.2 875.1 
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SEPTEMBER 1994 TO SEPTEMBER 1996 


One activity only 2.8 415.2 21.6 26.7 36.0 60.8 48.5 109.4 
Working petal es *12 at eter *1.0 3.0 +34.2 6.3 
Looking for work real 11.5 16.8 21.9 30.3 55.9 31.7 87.6 
Absent “1 5 25 3.6 43.41 4.7 *19 13.6 15.5 
More than one activity 136.7 145.1 195.1 157.9 13217 424.0 341.6 765.8 
Worked and looked for work 50.5 65.8 91.1 78.5 57.3 229.4 113.7 343.1 
Worked and absent 3.6 *2.1 5.9 4.4 +2.8 53 13.4 18.7 
Looked for work and absent 13.5 14.1 19.5 23.7 33.8 45.3 59.3 104.7 
Worked, looked for work and absent 68.5 63.1 78.6 51.3 37.8 144.0 155.2 299.3 
Total 146.0 160.3 216.7 184.5 167.6 484.9 390.2 875.1 
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AGE GROUP (YEARS)........0.......000 SER scp ainn 
Number of episodes of labour market activity 15-19 2024 275-34 35 44 45-59 Males Females Persans.........-.- 
WORKING 
‘00 000 ‘O00 ‘080 ‘OOO ‘OOO ‘OOO ‘OOO a 
None 22,2 28.1 40.0 48.7 68.7 103.1 104.6 207.7 23.7 
One 41.0 44.4 69.2 55.9 445 142.3 112.3 254.6 29,1 
Two 38.8 40,4 55:5 38.6 25.5 na 87.8 198.4 22.7 
Three 21.9 21.8 27.4 2ait 16.6 64.8 46.5 111.4 EAS 
Four 13.4 15.0 14.3 a2 6.9 37.0 20.6 off 6.6 
Five or more 8.7 11.2 10.5 o.7 5.2 26.9 18.5 45.4 sees 
Total 146.0 160.3 216.7 1345 #£167.6 $94.9 390.2 &75.1 100.0 
nd, nd. nd, no, no. nod, ng. AG, 
Average no. of episodes of work for Jobseekers with 
an episode of this type 2.4 2.4 2.2 2.2 rl 2.3 22 22 
LOOKING FOR WORK 
‘O00 ‘000 R00 ‘DOO ‘000 000 ™ ‘000 ‘900 % 
None as 5.8 10.7? 9.2 8. 10.2 40.2 40.4 4.6 
One 70.8 96.7 1309 1153 121.4 301.0 234.1 Ba5.1 61.1 
Two 48.4 39.7 53.2 44.5 25.6 132.6 91.9 214.5 24.5 
Three 15.5 13.3 16.7 10.6 551 35.0 26.2 61.2 7.0 
Four *3.4 *2.6 4.0 aio ah | 9.9 met. 15.7 1.8 
Five or more *16 +22 eg *1.6 *1.6 6.2 *2. 4: 8.2 0.9 
Total 146.0 160.3 216.7 184.5 167.6 484.9 399.2 875.1 100.0 
no, nd. na. no. no. no. no. na. 
Average no. of episodes of looking for work for 
Jobseekers with an episode of this type 1.7 1.5 15 15 1.3 1.5 15 1.5 
ABSENT FROM THE LABOUR MARKET 
‘O00 ‘000 ‘DOO OOO OO ‘OOO '9OO ‘DOO % 
None 58.8 78.5 109.1 192.0 88.6 288.3 148.6 436.9 43.9 
One 59.4 56,2 fore 57.9 60.9 146.9 159.4 306.3 35.0 
Two Za 18.8 26.0 17.9 14.6 36.7 62.0 98.6 1133 
Three 5.4 48 rae 4,2 AAT 8.4 15.4 23.8 2.7 
Four *0.9 "2 *0.8 *1.4 ig ths! "18 3.8 9.6 0.6 
Five or more *0.1 *G.1 gfe “lt *1.3 *2.8 *1.0 4.8 0.4 
Total 146.0 160.3 216.7 184.5 167.6 484.9 390.2 875.1 166.0 
no, nd. nd. NG, ni. nd. nd. ng. 
Average no. of episodes of absence from the labour 
market for Jobseekers with an episode of this type 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.4 Bet 1.4 4.4 1.4 
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5.2 JOBSEEKERS AT MAY 1995, Labour Market Activities—September 1994 to September 1996 


continued 
AGE GROUP (¥EARS).... ci idsecieiiecs SEA wesitanesne! 
Number of episodes of tabour niarket activity 45-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-59 Males Females PERSONS, ........-4. 
ee ee : as fon 4 Ff ew A Fs > << o¢ & & wow re a ed 
ALL LABOUR MARKET ACTIVITIES 
DO0 ‘O00 ‘O00 ‘OOK O00 “OOO ‘00 'OG0 6 
One 9.0 14.6 20.8 25.7 35.3 59.4 46.2 105.5 12 
Two 18.4 25.4 41.6 41.3 44.5 100.0 Tid a Bt fe ee 15.6 
Three 30.6 33.3 46.3 40.6 35.2 98.7 87.4 186.0 213 
Four 2.2 23.7 48.9 2a ye ie Tig 62.9 140.8 16.4 
Five or mare 64.7 57.2 69.0 51.2 29.3 148.9 1227.5 271.4 31.0 
Total 146.0 160.35 216.7 1484.5 167.6 464.9 390.2 875.1 100.0 
no ne ned ne, ne no no no 
Average total no. of episodes 4.5 4.2 3.9 3.6 3.1 3.9 3.8 3.4 
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5.3 JOBSEEKERS AT MAY 1995, Average Time in Each Labour Market Activity 
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LABOUR MARKET ACTIVITY......0.0....ccccccceseeceereneeee 
Working 
and looking Working Looking for 

Working only for work Total work only Absent Total 
Period weeks weeks Weeks WEEKS WEEKS WEE KS 
September 1994 to September 1995 8.7 3.4 12.1 31.8 8.1 52.0 
First 6 manths 6.5 1.2 6.7 14.5 4.7 26.0 
Second 6 months 3.3 2.1 5.4 17.3 a3 26.0 
September 1995 to September 1996 16.7 5.5 22.2 21.5 8.0 52.0 
First 6 months fs 2 16:2 20 3.7 26.0 
Second 6 months 9,3 2.8 47.1 3.6 43 26.0 
September 1994 to September 1996 25.5 3.8 34.3 53.6 16.0 104.9 
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BSEEKERS AT MAY 1995, ALL LABOUR MARKET ACTIVITY TRANSITIONS(a)} 


For 7 & & + & F e Yom S eS 


LABOUR MARKET ACTIVITY AFTER TRANSITION........... 


Working 
and looking Working Looking for 
Working ony for work Total work only Absent TRE dccennccar cucu 
Labour market activity before transition ‘000 ‘OOO ‘000 ‘OOO OG 000 oe 


re a he i i i i hd ” 4 SS ee Ok a a a +. ©» &® > & 


SEPTEMBER 1994 TO SEPTEMBER 1995 


Working 117.3 142.1 229.4 390.7 113.9 734.1 44.4 
Working only 53.1 73.8 126.5 208.7 111.1 446.7 27.0 
Working and tooking for work 64.2 38.3 102.5 182.0 +23 287.4 17.4 

Looking for work only 235.1 219.4 454.5 .. 145.3 599.9 36.35 

Absent 70.6 45.4 76.0 243.9 oh 320.0 19.4 

Total 423.1 337.0 760.4 634.6 259.3 1654.0 100.0 
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SEPTEMBER 1995 TO SEPTEMBER 1996 


Working 179.1 108.6 2877 274.1 70.4 632.3 43.4 
Working only 115-3 39.4 154.7 LOTT 67.7 350.2 26.8 
Working and looking for work 63.8 69.2 433.0 146.4 area J 282.4 216 

Looking for work only 232.9 181.8 414.7 .. 109.4 524.2 40.1 

Absent 63.0 *0.6 63.6 86.3 oe 149.9 11.5 

Total 475.1 291.1 766.2 360.4 179.8 1306.4 ~ 100.0 
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SEPTEMBER 1994 TO SEPTEMBER 1996 


Working 296.5 220.7 = Wee 664.8 184.4 1366.4 46.2 
Working only 1686.5 S132 281.7 336.4 178.9 796.9 26.9 
Working and iooking for work 128.0 167.5 235.5 328.4 *5.5 569.5 19.2 

Looking for work only 4638.1 491.2 869.3 .- 294.7 1424.1 38.6 

Absent 133.6 *6.0 139.6 330.2 - 469.9 15.9 

Total $98.2 628.1 1 526.3 995.0 439.1 2960.4 100.0 


ee ee oo. to 


fa) A labour market activity transition ccocurs when a person changes his/her labour 
market activities between one day and the next. Transitions include changes 
hetween activities (such as changing from looking for work to working only) and 
changes between jobs (such as transitions from ‘working only to 'working only’). 
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5.5 JOBSEEKERS AT MAY 1995, Labour Market Activity at September 1995 and September 199 
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LABOUR MARKET ACTIVITY AT SEPTEMBER 1996 


Working 
Working and looking Working Looking for 

only for work Total work ofly Absent [cof 2: | eens ere 

Labour market acuyity at September 1995 Oh % % % % 3G ‘000 
Working 60.2 15.3 Efe Bo" 17.6 6.9 100.0 294.7 
Working only 72.2 5.6 T?.8 15.1 7.2 199.0 200.9 
Working and looking far work 34.5 36.1 70.8 24.2 6.2 100.0 93.9 
Looking for work only 27.0 16.0 37.0 49.1 13.9 100.0 464.1 
Absent 21.4 “2.1 23.5 20.6 55.9 100.0 116.2 
Total 37.4 10.8 48.2 34.7 17.1 100.0 875.1 


i 
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CHAPTER 6 JOBSEEKERS: JOB SEARCH PATTERNS ........... 


This chapter describes Jobseekers’ iob search experiences between September 1994 and 
September 1996. lt examines how much time different groups of people spent looking 
for work during the period, and describes their job search activities, difficulties, 
aspirations and outcomes. The chapter also includes information on job offers received 


during job search periods, and training courses undertaken while not working. 


WHO LOOKED LONGEST? 


Almost ail Jobseekers looked for work at some stage between Seprember 1994 and 
September 1996. The average time spent looking for work during the two-year period 
was 15 months (66 weeks). 


Age 
The time spent looking for work increased with age. On average, 15-19 year olds spent 


62 weeks looking for work, while 45-59 year olds spent 73 weeks. 


AVERAGE TIME SPENT LOOKING FOR WORK, By Age Group_ 


15-19 years 
20-24 years 
25-34 years 
35-44 years 


45-59 years 





Sex 


Males spent more time looking for work than females — an average of 69 weeks 


compared with 61 weeks. 


Educational attainment 
Jobseekers with higher levels of educational atrainment spent less time looking for work. 
Thase with a bachelor degree or higher spent an average of 58 weeks looking for work, 
while thase who had attended the highest level of secondary school available but wha 


hacl not completed any post-school qualifications looked for work for 64 weeks. 


People who had left school early looked for work for even longer — an average of 


71 weeks for those who had left school at age 15 or under. 
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Birthplace 


Proficiency in English 
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People born in Australia or in a main English-speaking country spent less time looking for 
work than people born in other countries. On average the latter group looked for work 


for 70 weeks during the period which was six to seven weeks more than the former. 


Of people whose first language was not English and who usually spoke a language other 
than English at home, the number of weeks spent looking for work tended to increase as 
English proficiency decreased. People who said that they spoke English very weil spent 
an average of 70 weeks looking for work, while for those who did not speak English the 


average was 85 weeks. 


State and Territory of usual residence at May 1995 


Section of State at May 1995 


Labour force status of spouse 


Jobseekers in Western Australia and the Northern Territory spent the least time looking 
for work (59 weeks and 46 weeks respectively), while those in Tasmania spent the most 


time (73 weeks). 


AVERAGE TIME SPENT LOOKING FOR WORK, By State and Territory 


Australia | 


NSW 
Vie. 
Qid 
5A 
WA: 
Tas. 
NT } 
ACT | 





Jobseekers living in Capital cities spent less time looking for work than those in other 
areas, while those living in the Balance of major urban areas (such as Newcastle, 
Wollongong, Townsville, and Geelong) looked for work for the most time (an average of 


74 weeks). 


Jobseekers whose spouse was empioyed at May 1995 spent considerably less time 
looking for work during the two-year period than those whose spouse was either 
unemployed or net in the labour force. On average, Jobseekers whose spouse was 
employed looked for work for $7 weeks, compared with 71 weeks for those whose 
spouse was unemployed and 74 weeks for those whose spouse was not in the labour 


force. 
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JOB SEARCH PATTERNS 
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This section examines how job search experiences and attitudes differed depending on 
the length of time that the Jobseeker had been looking for work. The jength of a job 
search period refers to the duration of the job search period up until September 1996, 


even though one-third of all job search periods were still continuing at that point. 


Jobseekers had 1.2 million periods of job search between September 1994 and 
September 1996. By September 1996, almost half (46%) of these job search penods had 
lasted for a year or more, 46% had lastecl between one manth and one year, and the 


remaining 8% had lasted for less than one month. 


Some job search periods had lasted a very tong time -— 65,000 (3%) had lasted ior five 


years or more, and 11,000 (1%) had lasted for ten years or more, 


DURATION OF JOB SEARCH PERIODS 


Less than t month 

1 to less than 6 months 
6 to less than 12 months 
1 to less than 2 years 

2 to less than 5 years 

= to lass than 10 years 


10 years or more 





Whether looking for full-tirmeé or part-time work 


Active steps taken to find work 


Most Jobseekers wanted fuil-ttme work — 42% were looking for full-time work only, and 


44% were prepared to accept either full-time or part-time work. 


As the length of a job search period increased, the proportion of Jobseekers willing to 
accept cither full-time or part-time work increased — 48% of those who had been 
looking for work for two years or more were willing to accept either full-time or part-time 


work compared with 32% of those who had looked for work for less than one month. 


During very short job search periods (lasting less than one month), 26% of Jobseekers 
were locking for part-time work only compared with 12% of job search periods lasting 


far two years or more, 


Jobseekers were registered with the Commonwealth Employment Service (CES) during 
82% of job search periods. The registration rate was lowest for very short job search 


periods (57%) and highest for periods lasting two vears or mare (90%). 


During 79% of very short job search periods where the Jobseeker dic not register with 
the CES, the Jobseeker took other active steps but few directly contacted prospective 


employers. 
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Main difficulties in finding wark 


Whether prepared to mave 


Reservation wage 


In 42% of job search periods, the Jobseekers’ main difficulty in finding work was either 
insufficient work experience, na vacancies at all. or no vacancies in their line of work. 
The proportion of Jobseekers experiencing these difficulties was reasonably consistent 


regardless of the length of the job search period. 


During job search periods lasting less than one month, 21% of Jobseekers thought they 
had no difficulties at allin finding work. In job search periods lasting two years or more, 
the most common difficulty perceived by Jobseekers was that they were considered too 


voung or cog old by employers (25%). 


In job search periods lasting two years or more, 6% of Jobseekers had experienced 
difficulty in finding work due mainly to language problems compared with 2% of job 


search periods jasting less than one year. 


Jobseekers were willing to move interstate or willing to consider moving interstate if 
offered a suitable job in a third (34%) of all job search periods. They were more willing to 
move intrastate than interstate — in half of all job search periods the Jobseeker was 


orepared to move, or prepared to consider moving intrastate if offered a suitable job. 


Jobseekers were the least prepared to move interstate or intrastate to take up a job 


during job search periods lasting less than one month. 


Jobseekers were asked how many hours a week they would have liked to work and, 
based on those hours, what was the minimum weekly take-home pay they would be 
prepared to accept if they had been offered a job. This minimum take-home pay is 


referred to as the reservation wage. 


WEEKLY RESERVATION WAGE($}, Duration of Job Search(a) 


Ne 2 
30 30 


WE Less than one year 
Wi one year or More 





25 25 


20 





Under 160 160-239 240-319 320-399 400-479 480-559 560 and over 


{a} Exctudes job search periods where the reservation wage was not collected or not known, 
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Reservation wage continued 


Jobseekers were prepared to accept a take-home pay of between $240 and $399 per 
week in almost half (47%) of all job search periods (for which the reservation wage was 
known). Reservation wages tended to be higher the longer the Jobseeker had been 
looking for work. Some 12% of Jobseekers were prepared to accept less than $160a 
week during very short job search periods, while during job search periods lasting one 
year or more. only 3% of Jobseekers were prepared to accept the same amount. 
However, the proportion of Jobseekers looking for a take-home pay of more than $560 a 


week was the lowest of all in job scarch periods lasting two years or more, 


These reservation wage patterns may be related to the number of hours that Jobseekers 
wanted to work. In job search periods lasting two years or more, 82% of Jobseekers 
wanted to work at least 35 hours per week, compared with 70% during job search 


periods lasting less than one month. 


TRAINING AS AN AID TO JOB SEARCH 


In the two-year period ended Seprember 1996, Jobseekers attended 454,000 training 
courses while they were not working. Some 82% of these training courses were attended 
in the expectation that they would heip cbtain a job (excludes training courses for which 
the information was not collected or not known). 


Of the training courses attended to help obtain a job, the most common fields of study 
were general computing skills (12%), clerical/office training (12%) and English language 
training (11%). 


JOB OFFERS 


Some 58% of Jobseekers received a job offer while they were searching for work during 
the two-year period ended September 1996. Most of these (89%) accepted at least one 


job offer, and overall, three-quarters of all job offers were accepted. 


Over a quarter (28%) of Jobseekers who received an offer declined at least one offer. A 
larger proportion of those who did not decline any offers were working at September 
1996 (66%) chan of those who had declined at least one offer (55%). Most commonly, job 
offers were tummed down because the job was considered unsuitable (31% of declined job 


offers). 


JOB SEARCH OUTCOMES 
More than two-thirds (68%) of job search periods ended before September 1996. The 
remaining 32% of job search periods were still continuing at September 1996. 


The periods that ended were either followed by a job (70%), or an absence from 
the labour market (30%). 


JOBSEEKERS' JOB SEARCH PERIODS 
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Jobsearch outcome GOO % 
Joh 577.2 Aft 
Still looking for wark 395.9 33.3 
Absence from the fabour market 252.2 20.6 
Total 1 225.3 160.0 
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6.1 JOBSEEKERS AT MAY 1995 WHO HAD LOOKED FOR WORK, Time Spent Looking for Work(aj— 


Sep 1994 to Sep 1996 


8% ~» YS 8 8 


Selected characterstics 


Sex 
Maies 
Females 


Age group (years) 
15-19 
20-274 
25-34 
35-44 
45-59 


Birthplace 

Born in Australia 

Born outside Australia 

Main English-speaking country 
Other countries 


Level of English preficiency at Sep 1995 
First language English 
First language not English 
Speaks English at home 
Does not speak English at home 
Speaks English very well 
Speaks English well 
Speaks English fairty well 
Does not speak English well 
Does not speak English 


State/Territory of usual residence at May 1995 
New South Wales 

Victona 

Queensiand 

south Australia 

Westem Australia 

Tasmania 

Northem Temtory 

Australian Capital Terntary 


Section of State at May 1995 
Capital city 

Balance of major urban area 
Other urban 

Rural 


(a) Total time spent looking for work between September 1994 and Septermber 1996. 
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WEEKS SPENT 


LOOKING FOR 
WORK..........-. 
Avérape Median 


69.0 
60.8 


G1.7 
62.2 
62.1 
68.3 
73.2 


64.4 
68.1 
63.2 
70.3 


64.3 
69.6 
65.5 
72.0 
69.8 
66.5 
Pat 
tf 
85.2 


66.7 
67.4 
61.6 
off 
59.1 
73.0 
45.8 
61.0 


63.0 
t4.2 
68.3 
66,1 


65.5 


69.4 
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6.1 JOBSEEKERS AT MAY 1995 WHO HAD LOOKED FOR WORK, Time Spent Looking for Work(a}— 
Sep 1994 to Sep 1996 continued 


WEEKS SPENT 
LOOKING FOR 


Selected characteristics 
i a a i 


Educational attainment at Sep 1995 


Post-school qualifications abtained 61.3 62.0 
Bachelor degree or higher 58.1 58.0 
Undergraduate diploma or associate diploma 59.4 59.4 
Skilled vocational or basic vocational qualification 63.1 65.3 

No post-schocl qualifications obtained 67.9 73.0 
Attended highest level of secondary schoc! available 63.7 67.0 
Did not attend highest level of sécondary school available 69.6 Toe. 

Age left school 
17 years and over 69.6 75.1 
16 years 67.1 72.7 
15 years and under 712 76.3 
Never attended school *68.0 *5B.6 
Still at school 45.3 51.0 


Labour farce status of spouse/partner at May 1995 
Had spouse/partner 


; Employed 56.5 56.4 mi 
: Unemployed f1.2 77.6 
f Not tn the Labour force 74.4 80.0 
i Not stated *69.9 "87.3 
Did not have spouse/partner 65.0 68.7 
Total 65.5 69,4 
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§.2 JOBSEEKERS AT MAY 1995, EPISODES OF LOOKING FOR WORK—Sep 1994 to Sep 1996 
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DURATION OF EPISODE sisesasenueddnrnatrn tiers 


fess than One manth to 


one fess than one One to fess 2 years or 
month year than 2 years More TOCA iicaneciavsvavids 

Selected characteristics 200 ‘OOO ‘O00 ‘OOO ‘000 mh 
Whether looking for full-time or part-time work 
Full-limne 43.1 235.3 131.1 103.6 513.0 41.5 
Part-time 26.3 85.9 36.9 31.6 183.6 15:0 
Both full-time and part-time 32.8 238.8 131.7 125, 2 5278.6 43.1 
Active steps taken to find work 
Registered with the CES 58.3 450.9 260.8 235.0 0050 82.0 

Took no ather active steps *3.8 2 hve 7.9 *7.4 40.4 3.3 

Contacted prospective employers 49,0 406.8 242.9 212.9 911.5 74.4 

Took other actrve steps "5.5 22.9 10.0 14.7 ae | 4.3 
Not registered with the CES 43.9 112.0 38.9 25.6 220.3 18.0 

Contacted prospective employers *3.4 *A.0 ae a "24 42.1 1.0 

Took other active steps 34.9 95.5 31.9 19.2 181.5 14.46 

Took only inactive steps *5.6 12.5 *A7 "4.0 26.7 2.2 
Main difficulty in finding work 
Own ill health or disability *4.5 23.8 14.0 21.6 63.9 5.2 
Considered too young or tac old by empioyers 9.0 65.9 49,4 64.7 189.0 15.4 
Unsuitable fours *3:6 17.8 *Ag 429 29.2 2.4 
Transport problems +58 43.5 21.6 18.0 88.9 7.3 
Lacked necessary education, training or skils 11.2 78.5 45.4 31.5 167.6 13.7 
Language difficulties +17 11.6 10.2 16.2 33.8 a2 
insufficient work experience 9.8 83.3 A? 5 30.4 171.0 14.0 
No vacancies at all 14.3 $8.8 41.3 31.0 175.4 14,3 
No vacancies in line of work 15.3 82.6 42,3 29.1 169.2 13.8 
Difficulties with ethnic background "Oz *1.4 #20 =4.0) *A.5 *0.4 
Childcare *1.8 *6.1 *2,4 *1.2 11.5 0.9 
Other family responsibilities “1 *3.3 *2.8 *1.8 8.1 0.7 
Other difficulties pe Be | 25.1 9.1 8.0 45.3 eg 
No difficutttes at all 21.7 a Be "6.8 *3.0 61.8 5.0 
Whether prepared to move interstate if offered a 

suitable job 

Prepared to move interstate Z1.f 145.6 15:2 62.0 304.6 24.9 
Not prepared to move interstate 74.5 257.6 190.1 166.6 786.8 64.2 
Moving interstate would depend on 

Job conditions 74.5 23.3 16.3 5.7 65.8 5.4 

Personal/family reasons *4.4 8.6 *5.0 tee 22.2 1.8 

The specific state +52 9.2 +52 +31. 18.6 1.5 

Other conditions — *4.6 ‘a5 +225 10.6 0.9 
Not known *0.8 8.2 wAS *3.4 16.8 oe 
Whether prepared to move intrastate if offered a 

suitable job 

Prepared to move intrastate 32.6 207.9 113.8 94.7 449.0 36.6 
Not prepared to move intrastate 59.5 oTit 143.7 121.5 602.4 49.2 
Moving intrastate would depend on 

Jod conditions *4 7 o2.3 16.3 18.3 71.6 5.2 

Fersonal/family reasons =0 12.7 "5.9 9.8 29.6 2.4 

The specific part of the state mad, 22.1 13.4 &.3 46.0 3.8 

Other conditions *0.9 *4.2 "7.8 *4.8 13.8 a By | 
Not known 441 *6.1 *2.8 3.0) 13.0 aA. 
Total 192.2 563.0 299.7 260.4 1225.3 100.0 
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6.2 JOBSEEKERS AT MAY 1995, EPISODES OF LOOKING FOR WORK—Sep 1994 to Sep 1996 


continued — 
DURATION OF ERISODE....... ee 
Less than One month to 
one less than one One to fess ? years or 
month year = than 2 years more Total... 

Selected characteristics 'ROD 'OO0 ‘Odo ‘OOO ‘OOo si 
Reservation wage 

Under $160 8.5 26.4 +54 “14 AL? 3.4 
$160-$239 12.0 53.1 16.4 9.4 91.2 7.4 
$240-$319 13.2 63.8 are | 22 4. 126.1 103 
$320-$399 15.7 85.3 26.8 25.5 153.2 125 
$400-$479 10.4 512 22.5 20.9 105.0 8.6 
$480-$559 *4.6 20.0 5.0 *6.2 39.8 3.2 
$560-$639 +30 12.0 *5.5 #22 oo 7 1.9 
$640 and over #25 8.5 46,4 *4.3 18.7 1.5 
Not known 31.4 242.7 180.5 171.8 676.8 51.2 
Hours wanted to work 

1-14 *¥4 2 +55 SPER *4.4 13.4 hI 
15-74 12.6 38.8 45.5 10.6_ 7.5 6.3 
25-34 *6.1 34.4 14.7 7.9 63.1 5.4 
35 or mare 53.2 261.7 104.41 91.7 510.7 417 
Not known 26.9 222.6 163.1 149.0 560.6 45.8 
Total 102.2 563.0 299.7 260.4 £225.33 100.0 
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6.3 JOBSEEKERS AT MAY 1995, Job Offers Received During Episodes of Looking for Work— 
September 1994 to September 1996 
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LABOUR MARKET ACTIVITY AT SEPTEMBER 1996 


Working 
Working andtooking Working Looking for 
onty for work Total work only Absent FORA. csesaseernsare 
4 % % % % % 000 

Number of job offers received 
None 22.4 6.0 28.4 43.3 28.3 100.0 369.3 
One 48.1 Ga Eg 59.9 29.4 10.9 100.0 273.4 
Two 51:5 14.5 66.0 26.9 Pia 100.0 127.2 
Three 46,7 19.5 66.2 29.0 “49 100.0 52.7 
Four or more 43.6 22.8 66.4 26.8 *6.8 100.0 46.7 
Number of job offers accepted 
None 25.8 8.1 33.9 46.8 19.4 100.0 53.4 
One cae Lec B44 26.5 9.0 100.0 296.5 
Twa 43.9 17.4 67.3 26.3 6.4 100.0 100.7 
Three 46.5 25.4 71.9 25.2 *2.9 100.0 35.8 
Four or more 46.8 24.1 70.9 25.6 *3.5 100.0 149.4 
Did not receive any job offers 22.4 6.0 28.4 43.3 28.3 100.0 369.3 
Number of job offers deciined = 
None 51.1 14.4 65.5 26.8 Tat 100.0 365.1 
One 42.4 12.6 55.0 31.6 13.4 100.0 92.8 
Two 42,4 14.7 57.4 35.6 ar a 100.0 30.2 
Three *38.0 *19.1 57.1 *29.1 "13.9 100.0 8.4 
Four or more 428.9 17.2 46.1 40.9 *13.0 100.6 ss 
Did not receive any job offers 22.4 6.0 28.4 43.3 28.3 100.0 369.3 
fotal 37.4 10.8 46.2 34.7 17.1 100.0 875.1 
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6.4 JOBSEEKERS AT MAY 1995, EPISODES OF LOOKING FOR WORK, Characteristics and 
Outcomes—September 1994 to Seatember 1996 
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NEXT LABOUR MARKET ACTIVITY AFTER 
AN EPISODE OF LOOKING FOR WORK... 





Still looking 
Working Absent for workia) Total 
ooo 900 000 ‘O00 
Whether locking for full-time or part-time work 
Fult-time 274.8 RY.2 151.0 513.0 
Part-time TLO 56.3 54.4 183.6 
Both full-time and part-time 231.5 106.6 4190.5 528.6 
Active steps taken to find work 
Registered with the CES 469.6 196.9 338.6 1 005.6 
Took no other activé steps 73.1 11.5 *4 8 40.4 
Contacted prospectwe employers 425.3 170.1 316.4 911.5 
Took other active steps rh Lg 15.3 16.7 53.1 
Not registered with the CES 107.8 5.3 57.3 220.3 
Took no other active steps 11.1 B.1 7.5 26.7 
Contacted prospective employers *4 2 og *4.2 12.1 
Took other active steps 92.5 A3.5 45.6 41815 
Main difficulty jn finding work 
Own ill health or disability 19.1 20.8 24.0 63.9 
Considered too young of too old by employers 76.7 42.6 69.8 189.0 
Unsuitable hours 12.5 B.2 8.5 29.2 
Too far to travel or transport problems 41.0 17.6 30.4 88.9 
Lacked necessary education, training or skills 81.4 36.7 49.4 167.6 
Language difficulties 12.9 12.9 13.9 39.8 
Insufficient work experience 88.4 30.5 52.1 171.0 
No vacancies at all 60.2 32.1 63.1 175.4 
No vacancies in line of work 85.8 26.1 a7. 159.2 
Difficulties with ethnic background ae EL ‘1.4 *1.6 "AG 
Childcare A A tA5 *2.6 11.5 
Other family responsibilities 0 *2.6 "2:5 8.41 
Other difficulties 25.0 3 1235 45.3 
No difficulties at all 45.5 8.2 8.2 61.8 
b Whether prepared to meve interstate if offered a suitable jab 
F Prepared to move interstate tSi6 48.9 164.4 304.6 
{ Not prepared to move interstate 250.5 {80.0 263.0 783.8 
May be prepared to move interstate 60.4 19.5 37.2 117.1 
Not known 11.5 +38 “4.5 18.8 
I. 
Whether prepared to move intrastate if offered a suitable job 
Prepared to move intrastate 218.3 77.0 153.7 449.0 
Not prepared to move intrastate 276.2 138.7 187.5 602.4 
: May be prepared to move intrastate 74.9 33.0 53.0 160.9 
: Not known 7.9 “a5 “1.6 13.0 
Reservation wage 
F Under $160 15.8 9.5 16.4 41.7 
$160-$239 34.7 13.6 42.9 941.2 
‘ $240-$319 41.0 17.3 67.9 126.1 
: $320-$399 514 15.6 86.6 153.2 
$400-$479 45.2 8.4 61.7 105.0 
i $480--559 15.1 tA 20.6 39.8 
$560-$639 a7 *2.0 11.9 92.7 
: $640 and over 7.5 1,2 10.0 18.7 
: Not known 368.2 180.7 77.8 626.8 
Total 577.2 252.2 395.9 1225.3 
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CHAPTER & JOBSEEKERS: WORK PROFILE 


WHO GOT JOBS? 
This chapter examines the characteristics of jobseekers wha worked after May 1995, and 
provides details of the jobs they found. The chapter concludes with a summary of 


Jobseekers’ labour market situation at Seprember 1996, 


Sex 
Overall, 70% of Australia's 875,000 Jobseekers worked at some time between May 1995 
and September 1996. During this period, 72% of male Jobseekers had at least one job 
compared with 67% of females. 

Age 


Age had a considerable bearing on Jobseekers’ success in finding work —- 80% of 
jobseekers aged 15-19 worked at same time after May 1995 compared with $2% of those 
aged 45-59. 


JOBSEEKERS WHO WORKED AFTER MAY 1995, By Age Group 


15-19 years ob. Vaca ete PY ee eed oramewar ae, 2 ooo, Day eit Gade Sa eo eat UE ee gill is Be oe caren ly By Bee, Beta ah etre 


70-24 years pk Ley dese tiles Seen Steyr ante he 


5-34 years Sale del veer ey na, Ee hy ee eteao a ee ena, Sb Se : Satie Sac arta ad cane ote 
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Birthplace and English proficiency 
Almost three-quarters of Jobseekers born in Australia or in main English-speaking 
countries held a job (73% and 74% respectively), compared with 57% of those born in 


ee ee ee ee ee eee 


other countries. 


Similarly, as the level of English proficiency decreased, so did the proportion who had a 
job. For example, among Jobseekers from non-English speaking backgrounds, 60% of 
those who said they spoke English very well worked at some stage after May 1995 
whereas only 32% of those who said they did not speak English well or did not speak 
English at all had a job during this period. 
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Spouses and children 


State and Territory 


Section of State 
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Between May 1995 and September 1996, 74% of Johscekers who held a post-schcol 


qualification had worked. conypared with 68% of those without post-school qualifications, 


Of Jobseekers with a spouse employed full time at May 1995, 72% had worked during the 


period, This compares with 56% of those with an unemployed spouse. 


The relationship between Jobseekers and their spouses’ labour force status was most 
pronounced for females. Some 47% of female Jobseckers with an unemployed spouse 
worked during the period compared with 72% of those whose spouse was in full-time 


employment. 


Same 60% of lone parents worked at some stage between May 1995 and September 1996, 
while 67% of Jobseekers with a spouse and dependent children, and 68% of those who 


lived alone, worked during the period. 


Jobseekers living in che Northern Territory, Queensland and Western Australia were the 
mast successful in finding work between May 1995 and September 1996, Three-quarters 
of these living in Queensland and Western Australia at May 1995, and 81% of those living 
in the Northern Territory had a job during this pcriod. Jobseekers trom New South Wales 
and Victoria were the least successful with about two-thirds (66% and 68% respectively) of 


Jobseckers from these States working in the same period. 


JOBSEEKERS WHO WORKED AFTER MAY 1995, By State and Territory 
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Jobseekers living in rural Australia or Other urban arcas were somewhat more successful 
in finding a job than those in Capital cities and the Balance of major urban areas. 
Three-quarters (75%) of those living in Rural areas worked during the period May 1995 to 
September 1996, compared with 71% of those in Other urban areas, and two-thirds (68%) 


of those living in Capital cities and the Balance of major urban areas. 
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WHAT SORT OF JOBS? 


Sector 


Occupation 
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The Commonwealth Employment Service (CES) played a role in 44% of job starts. The 
CES was involved with a relatively high propomion of long-term permanent job starts 


(5490) and a lower proportion of short-term casual job starts (40%). 


Jobseekers obtained 84% of their jobs by approaching the emplover. The Jobseeker had 
prior knowledge that the job was available before approaching the employer in half (46%) 
of these cases. Most commonly, the Jobseeker had this prior knowledge through friends, 


relatives or company contacts (41%) or through newspaper advertisements (31%). 


Some 360,000 jobs were obtained by the Jobseeker approaching the employer without 
any prior knowledge that the job was available. In half of these cases, the Jobseeker’s first 


step to obtain work was to contact likely employers. 


Between September 1994 and September 1996, Jobseekers attended 454,000 external 
training courses while not working, with 65% resulting in a job. 


Jobseekers started 878,000 jobs between May 1995 and September 1996. Of these, the 


majority (91%) were wage and salary jobs. 


Two-thirds (66%) of wage and salary paving jobs were casualmost (95%) being 
short-term (lasting less than 12 months within the period), while 81% of permanent jobs 
were short-term. However, 84% of these short-term permanent jobs were full-time 
compared with 43% of short-term casual jobs. 


Note that some of the short-term jobs might have become lang-term jobs if they 
continued into the next year of the survey. As a guide, 36% of short-term johs held by 
Jobseekers at September 1995 became long-term jobs during the year ended September 
1996, 


Four out of five (84%) wage and salary jobs were in the private sector. 


More than a quarter (27%) of Jobseekers’ wage and salary jobs were as Labourers and 
related workers and one in five (20%) were as Intermediate clerical, sales and service 


workers. A further 14% were as Elementary clerical, sales and service workers. 


One-fifth (19%) of short-term casual jobs were as Intermediate clerical, sales and service 
workers compared with 25% of long-term permanent jobs. One-third (31%) of short-term 


casual jobs were as Labourers and reiated workers. 


More than half (56%) of ail the jobs, whether permanent or casual, were in the 
Jobseeker's preferred occupation and more than a quarter (28%) were not. The 
remainder were in jobs where the Jobseeker did not have a preferred occupation. 
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JOBS STARTED AFTER MAY 1995, By Occupation 
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Business size 
More than a third (39%) of jobs were with larger employers (more than 100 employees), 
and 56% of these were short-term casual jobs. 


Jobs with very small employers (those with 10 or Jess employees) tended te be short-term 


casual jobs (71%). Very small employers accounted for 31% of all short-term casual jobs. 


Hours worked 


Less than half (42%) of Jobseekers’ casual jobs were full-time (involving less than 


35 hours a week}. [In contrast, twice as many (84%) permanent jobs were full-time. 


Educational qualifications 
Four out of five (80%) casual jobs did not require any specific type of qualification, 
compared with 68% of permanent jobs. 


Similar proportions of Jobseekers’ short-term and long-term jobs did not require any 


educational qualifications (76% and 72% respectively). 


SUCCESSIVE JOBS 
Some 204,000 Jobseekers found two or more jobs after May 1995. In these situations it 
was possible to examine whether the characteristics of successive jobs varied, for exarnple 
whether there was a tendency for Jobseekers to stay in casual or part-time jobs, or 


whether the ‘quality’ of work improved in successive jobs. 


Jobseekers moved from one job to another on 317,000 occasions after May 1995. In 36% 
of these cases, the Jobseeker moved directly to another jab. In the remaining 64% of 


cases the Jobseeker had a period out of work between jobs. 


The discussion below examines changes between selected characteristics of one job (the 
previous job) and the following job (the next job) for movements between two wage and 
salary paying jobs. Only jobs that started after May 1995 are included. There were 
281,000 of these job changes between May 1995 and September 1996. 


Full-time/part-time status 


Changes between wage and salary paying jobs led to a rise in the number of hours 
worked by some Jobseekers — half (50%) of previous jobs were full-time, compared with 


56% of next jobs. 
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Permanent/casual status 


CRAPTER 7 * 


JOBSEEKERS: 


Mast jobs that followed! a full-time job were aiso full-time (72%). Some 40% of jobs 


following part-time jobs were full-time. 
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STATUS OF NEXT 


TEMG 2scxdzexeacg tunes 

Fudl-tinte Part-time Pitted vcauscuenesce 
Status of previous joo % i % "00 
Full-time 71.8 Pa? 100.0 139.4 
Part-time 40,2 59.8 100.0 141.8 
Total 55.3 44.1 100.0 281.2 
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Changes between wage and salary paying jobs resulted in more Jobseekers having 


permanent work. Some 29% of next jobs were permanent, compared with 19% of 


previous jobs. 


Jobseekers who worked in a permanent job were often able to find another permanent 


WORK PROFILE 


Pe 


job — 35% of the next jobs were also permanent. In contrast-23% of jobs following casual! 


jobs were permanent. 
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STATUS OF NEXT 


SO Bes ounce tee ete 
Permanent Casual Potala)... 22, c2cscaeeee 
Status of previous job % Ob % GOO 
| 
Permanent 54.7 45.4 100.0 53.3 
Casual 22.8 76.3 100.0 224.0 
Total(a) 23.0 70.2 100.0 291.2 
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fa) Includes a small number for which permanent‘casual status was not 


KNOW. 
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Industry 
A shift across broad industry groups occurred in 62% of movements from one wage and 
salary job to another. The pattern varied across industries. 
Jobseekers whose previous job was in the Education industry moved to another job in 
that industry in a relatively high proportion of job changes (53%). In contrast, the 
equivalent figure for Government administration and detence was 28%. 
INDUSTRY 
OF NEXT JOB 
same Different ify]: | ee ne 
Indusiry of previous joo ris) % ‘O00 
Agnculture, forestry, fishing and hunting 47.8 52.2 100.0 2c. 
Mining *50.9 *49 2 *100.0 a a 
Manufactunng 33.8 66.2 100.0 33.7 
Electricity, gas and water supply +*28.4 *71.6 *100.0 *O.8 
Construction 43.7 52.7 100.0 24.3 
Wholesale *25.6 74,4 100.0 10.4 
Retail trade 36.5 63.5 100.0 36.8 
Accommedation, cafes and restaurants 40.6 59.4 TOO.0 = 27.3 
Transport and storage "34.6 *65.4 400.0 8.1 
Cammunication services — *100.0 *100.0 *1.6 
Finance and insurance *20.8 =79.2 *106.0 22 
Property and business services 41.4 58.9 100.0 31.49 
Government administration and defence *27.8 r2.2 100.0 12.3 
Education 52.8 A? 2 100.6 19.1 
Health and community services A7.2 52.8 100.0 20.7 
Cultural and recreation services “2o.5 74,7 100.0 13.4 
Persona! and other services 719.6 80.4 100.0 9,2 
Total 38.4 61.6 100.0 281.2 
Sector 


Jobseekers whose previous job was in the private sector moved to another private sector 
job in 90% of job changes. In contrast, only half of jobs following a public sector job were 


in the public sector, 
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SECTOR OF 
NEXT JOB... 
Public Private 1 13] 77 | See ener 
Sector of previous job % % % ‘OOO 
Public BO.5 49.5 100.0 40.27 
Private 9.7 90.3 100.0 241.0 
Total 15.5 84.5 200.0 281.2 
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Job changes ted ta more Jobseekers being in their preferred occupation — 52% of 


previous jobs were in the preferred cecupation compared with 60% of next jobs. 


Jobseekers who moved trom a job in their preferred occupation most often moved toa 


job that was also in their preferred occupation (71% of changes). 


Jobseekers were trequently able to move from a jab that was not in their preferred 


occupation to one that was — 31% of job changes from occupations that were not 


preterred involved a move to the preferred occupation. 


PREFERRED OCCUPATION OF 


NER) JOB: cicsc desdevin axctcesataci 
Job wasin Job was not Did not have 
preferred in preferred a preferred 
occupation occupation occupation 
Qecupation of previous job % % 3 
Job was in preferred occupation 70.6 24.3 8.1 
Job was not in preferred occupation 50.7 40.4 9.2 
Did not have a preferred occupation 41.6 18.1 ap .3 
Total 59.6 26.9 13.4 


ee ed 


PORN oesceelenesce 

“Ny ‘OOO 
100.0 146.1 
100.0 92.1 
100.0 43.0 
100.0 281.2 


| 


Overall, 43% of job changes were between business enterprises of similar size (in terms of 


the number of employees). Under half (47%) of jobs following a job in a very small 


business were also in a business of the same size, compared with 60% of jobs following a 


job with 2 large business, 
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BUSINESS SIZE OF 


NEXT JOB...... 0.0.55 

same Different TODA ccsevcswssiere 
Business size of previous job % 3 % ‘ooo 
1-10 employees 46.7 63.4 100.0 80.4 
11-50 employees 79.1 70.9 100.0 57.6 
51-100 employees *18.4 81.6 190.0 15.9 
Nore than 100 employees 60.2 33.8 100.0 99.6 
Totai(a) 42.7 57.3 100.0 281.2 
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fa) Includes a smail number of iob changes where the business size was not known. 
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Reason for ceasing job 


Often Jobseekers left two successive wage and salary earning jobs for the same reason. 


When the previous job had ended because it was temporary or seasonal, and when the 
next job had also ended, in two-thirds of cases the latter job had ended because it was 


also temporary or seasonal. 


Similarly, when both the previous job and the next job had ceased, and where the 
previous job had ended because the person was retrenched or the employer went out of 


business, half of the next jobs had ended for the same reason. 
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REASON FOR 
CEASING NEXT 
JOG evi ceeeaees 
Same Oifferent FOR icveerioate 
Selected reasans for ceasing previous jobfa) % 3 % ‘005 
Retrenched or employer went out of Ousiness 48.9 a Be | 100.0 23.9 
Job was temporary or seasanal 67.2 32.8 100.0 64,7 
Own if health or enyury 33.0 67.0 —~ 100.0 28.8 
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jay Only pncludes cases where both jobs ceased before September 1996. 
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WHAT WERE JOBSEEKERS DOING AT SEPTEMBER 1996? 
Half of Jobseekers (422,000) were working by September 1996, One-third (35%) were 
looking for work (only) and the remaining 17% were absent from the labour market. Of 


those working, 22% were also looking for another job. 


Working 
Approximately equal proportions of males and females were warking at September 1996 


(49% ancl 48% respectively). 


Older Jobseekers (those aged 45-59) had less success in securing work than those in 
other age groups — 35% of those aged 45-59 were working at September 1996 compared 


with 52% of 15-24 year olds and $1% of 25—44 year olds. 


Some 87% of those working were in wage and salary paying jobs. A smaller proportion of 
males than females were in such jobs (84% compared with 91%). Most young 

(15-24 year old} Jobscekers were in wage and salarv paving jobs (95%) but a lower 
proportion of older Jobseekers were working for a wage or salary (81% of those aged 


45-59). 


Overall, 52% of those working in a wage and salary paying job were in permanent jobs, 
and 47% were in casual jobs. This pattern was consistent across all age groups with the 
exception of 15-19 year olds. However, the patrern cifferecl between males and females 


— 57% of males were in 4 permanent job, compared with 46% of females, 


Of those in permanent jobs, one-third had been in the job for less than six months and 
another third tor between six and 12 months. Of those in casual jobs, half had held the 


job for less than six months and 29% had held the job for between six and 12 months. 
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JOBSEEKERS WHO HAD A WAGE AND SALARY JOB AT SEPTEMBER 1996 
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Less than or equal More than 26 More than 52 More than 78 
to 26 weeks to 32 weeks to 78 weeks WEEKS 


Duration of job (weeks} 


Looking for work 


some 304,000 Jobseekers were looking for work (only) at September 1996. A larger 
proportion of males than females were looking for work — 39% compared with 29%. 
One-third of Jobseekers in the 15-24, 25-34 and 35—44 year old age groups were looking 
for work, compared with 39% of those aged 45-59. 


Two-thirds of those looking for work had been doing so for more than a year. Equal 
proportions of males and females had been laoking for work for this length of time, but 
the proportion of Jobseekers looking for work for more than a year increased with age — 
35% of the 15-24 year old Jobseekers who were looking for work at September 1996, 
compared with 7B% of 45-59 year olds. 


Absent from the labour market 


At September 1996, there were 150,000 Jobseekers absent from the labour market. 


A quarter (23%) of female Jobseekers were absent from the labour market at September 
1996, compared with 12% of male Johseekers. 


The 45-59 year old age group had the highest proportion of people absent from the 
labour market (26%). Other age groups had lower proportions absent — 14% of 
15-24 year olds, 16% of 25-34 year olds, and 15% of 35-44 year olds. 


Overall, two-thirds of the people absent from the labour market at September 1996 had 


been absent for less than one year. 


Males tended to have shorter absences than females. Some 41% of males absent from the 
labour market at September 1996 had been absent for less than six months, compared 
with 35% of females. Conversely, 40% of females had been absent from the labour market 


lor more than a year compared with 25% of males. 


Time spent absent from the labour market increased with age — 32% of the 15-24 vear 
ald Jobseekers who were absent from the labour market at September 1996 had been 
absent for more than a year, compared with 39% of 45-59 vear olds. 
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AGE GROUP (YEARS}.................. SWE Aiwa oeuee 
15-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-59 Mates Females Perors 
‘OOO 00G ‘OOO ‘OOO ‘O00 ‘O00 000 ‘OOO 
WORKING 
Wage and salary earner(a} fii 79.2 695.2 73.9 47.4 198.1 168.7 367.2 
Duration of permanent job at Sep 1996 
Less than or equal to 26 weeks 12.6 13.6 17.3 44.0 6.3 39.5 24.3 62.8 
More than 26 weeks to 527 weeks 9.0 baal 15.0 471 10.8 38.7 25.3 64.0 
More than 52 weeks to 78 weeks 1129 14.6 17.4 10.9 5,2 33.0 26.3 59.3 
More than 78 weeks 20,2 *0.6 *0,9 *O.6 *12 hl ae *2.0 *3.5 
Total 33.0 45.9 50.6 afb a ha 112.6 ?F.9 190.6 
Duration of casual job at Sep 1996 
Less than or equal to 26 weeks 21.0 17.3 20.7 16.3 10.6 44.3 A146 85.9 
More than 276 weeks ta 52 weeks 11.9 9.1 13.0 9.4 5.6 22.0 27.0 Ag.1 
More than 52 weeks to 78 weeks *2.8 45 8.3 7.4 5.0 12.6 15,2 27.8 
More than “8 weeks a Wee *1,2 +44 *2 8 2.1 «325 5.4 9.0 
Total 37.1 32.1 43.4 35.6 23.3 87.4 89.2 171.8 
Permanent/casual status not known *L.O +12 a *O.7 0.6 ue Be ‘tp 4.8 
Not a wage and salary earner a rg 66 444 207 ii4 37.3 17.4 54.7 
Total! 72.8 S5.8 105.6 94.6 58.8 235.4 186.7 421.6 
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LOOKING FOR WORK 


Duratian of looking for work at Sep 1996(b) 


Less than or equal to 26 weeks 18.0 109 185 14.1 8.0 46.5 23.0 69.5 
More than 26 weeks to 52 weeks 16:1 7.2 9.7 7.6 6.2 21.9 1828 40.7 
More than 52 weeks to 7 weeks 5.2 5.7 10.4 4.7 6.7 2156. 24.1 32.6 
More than 78 weeks 20.5 26.0 33.6 35.9 449 400.8 60.2 166.9 
Total 53.8 45.8 Cae Ae b 62.3 65.8 190.7 113.1 303.7 
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ABSENT FROM THE LABOUR MARKET 


Duration of absence from the labour market at Sep 1996 


Less than or equal to 26 weeks 8.6 9.3 13.6 10.7 13.2 239 31.5 55.4 
More than 26 weeks to 5? weeks 5.9 64 101 8O 134 19.9 235 43.4 
More than 52 weeks to 78 weeks ar fe | 6.3 5.3 5.4 11.0 a ee 19.9 re i 
More than 7& weeks *1.9 *2.6 5.8 3.8 5.7 3.6 16.1 19.7 
Total 15.5 24.6 34.9 27.8 43.0 58.7 97.0 149.7 


i 


ALL LABOUR MARKET ACTIVITIES 


Total 145.9 160.3 216.7 184.5 167.6 484.9 390.2 875.1 
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(a) For Jobseekers halding more than one job, precedence has been given to wage and salary 
paying jobs, permanent jobs and jobs that have lasted the longest. in that order. 


(b) Jobseekers who were both working and looking for work at Septermber 1996 have been 
categorised only as ‘working. 
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7.2 JOBSEEKERS AT MAY 1995, Whether Worked and Selected Characteristics—May 1995 to 


September 1996 


Age group (years) 
15-19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-69 


Birthplace 

Born tn Australia 

Born outside Austrailia 
Main English-speaking countries 
Other countries 


Level of English proficiency at September 1995 
First language English 
First Janguage not English 
Speaks English at home 
Dees not speak English at home 
speaks English very well 
Speaks English well 
Speaks English fairly well 
Does not speak Engisn well 
Does not speak English 


State or Territory of usual residence at May 1995 
New South Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South Australia 

Western Australia 

Tasmania 

Northern Terntary 

Australian Capital Territory 


Section of State at May 1995 
Capital city 

Balance of major urban 

Other urban 

Rural 


Relationship in household at September 1995 
Family member 
Husband or wite 
With dependants 
Without dependants 
Lone parent 
Dependent student 
Non-dependent child 
Other family persen 


Non family member 
Lone person 
Not living alone 


Total{a) 


(a) Includes 'Not stated’ and ‘Did not know’, 


ABS = EMPIOYMENI ANT 


WORKED AT SOME 


Majfes Females 


‘O00 


62.1 
66.4 
53.4 
7O.1 
82:5 


257.9 
927.4 
33.4 
58.9 


282.5 
6.7 
26.2 
415 

89 
14.5 
14.1 

6.1 
*0.9 


101.4 
97,1 
62.6 
36.5 
32.4 
14.3 
*1.6 
4.2 


183.4 
18.9 
91.9 
56.0 


22d 
143.2 
103.4 
39.8 
4.7 
8.4 
101.6 
14.3 


78.41 
soi 
42.2 


350.2 


‘OOD 


55:3 
4.8 
62.2 
56.1 
34.6 


204.1 
59.0 
22.9 
36.1 


223.4 
39.6 
20.0 
19.6 

6.1 
a aP 
6.1. 
1.6 
70.7 
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7.2 JOBSEEKERS AT MAY 1995, Whether Worked and Selected Characteristics—May 1995 to 


September 1996 continued 


WORKED AT SOME 


Males Females Fersans 


falels) ‘coo ‘060 

Labour force status of spouse/partner at May 1995 
Had spouse/panner 141.2 100.3 241.6 
Empioyed full time 17.0 71.4 88.4 
Employed part time 23,3 6.1 23.5 
Linemployed 21.9 17.0) 38.9 
Not in the labour faree 79.0 5.8 84.8 
Did aot have spouse/partiner 207.3 159.5 366.8 

Educational attainment at September 1995 
Post-schoal qualifications obtained 126.9 94.1 231.0 
Higher degree 2.5 *O.7 a 
Postgraduate diploma #25 4,2 6.7 
Bachelor degree 29.5 16.2 45.7 
Undergraduate diploma 41 8.0 5 ipa 
Associate diploma 13.0 Oe 25.7 
Skilled vocational qualifications 64.3 27.6 91.9 
Basic vocational qualifications 11.0 24,7 45.7 
No post-school qualifications obtained 220.2 166.8 387.1 
Attended highest level of secondary school available = 67.1 56.5 124.1 
Did not attend highest level of school available 1653.0 109.7 262.7 
Age left school 

18 years and over Ad ag 12.8 
17 years 27.4 15.3 A2 7 
16 years 48.9 39.3 88.2 
15 years and under 68.6 50.4 119.0 
Never attended school ‘O41 ol 40.3 
still at school ye ie aE 5.2 
Total(a} 350.2 263.0 613.3 
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(a) Includes 'Not stated’ and 'Bid not know. 
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7.3 JOBSEEKERS AT MAY 1995. WAGE AND SALARY JOBS STARTING AFTER MAY 1995, 


Selected Characteristics 


Selected Characteristics 
Full-time/part-time status 
Full-time 

Part-time 


Hours usually worked 
Na 

16-24 

25-34 

35-39 

AY) 

41-48 

49 and over 


Sector 
Public 
Private 


Business size 

1-10 employees 

11-50 employees 
51-100 employees 

Moré than 100 employees 
Not known 


Occupation 

Managers and administrators 

Professionals 

Associate professionals 

Tradespersons and related workers 

Advanced clerical and sence workers 
Intermediate clerical, sales and senice workers 
Intermediate production and transport workers 
Elementary clerical,sales and service workers 
Labourers and related workers 


Whether job was in preferred occupation 
Job was in preferred occupation 

Job was not in preferred occupation 

Cid not have preferred occupation 


Whether required an educational qualification to obtain 


job 
Qualification required 
Qualification not required 


Me 8 
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PERMANENT............ CASUAL. 
Le55 iI? Less 
than a2 montis than 12 
months or more Total manths 
‘acc Ooo ‘OOO 000 
177.6 41.8 219.4 215.3 
33.6 8.6 42.4 2RS.? 
£.0 -i0 9.1 145.3 
a5 ae Ba! 13.4 74,5 
16.2 "Bit 20.0 68.3 
70.3 14.5 85,2 73.3 
49.9 14.2 64.1 73.9 
78.0 7.8 35.8 31.3 
29,45 *4 9 34.4 36.8 
43.2 9.4 52.6 69.34 
16a. 2 S0.0 209.7 434.0 
47.3 8.5 36.1 155.6 
47.6 TAL 49.7 102.5 
12.6 aie, 15.8 31.3 
99.4 2a. 127.4 174.9 
9.6 733 12.9 39.0 
+34 *O.5 a Oe 73.4 
18.5 *h.7 24,2 35.7 
14.3 *A 5S 19,4 16.3 
29.6 7.0 36.5 51.7 
Bit oo 9.0 6.4 
46.0 12.4 68.4 94.0 
27.0 6.9 33.8 64.0 
249 *52 30.1 75.8 
39.9 *8.2 46,1 156.1 
134.6 34.1 168.7 758.2 
45.9 o 4 59.3 158.7 
276.9 65.8 33.8 86.4 
68.9 15.8 a4 7 99.3 
142.5 346 177.1 404.1 
241.4 50.4 261.8 503.4 


months 
Or mare Total 
‘000 000 
$8.0 223.3 
16.5 304.7 
9.7 155.0 
*3.6 7.1 
ite is 
*46 wg 
it Fs *S.d 
714 32.7 
*O.5 37.3 
‘A 673.4 
20.4 454.5 
65 162.4 
"4.0 106.6 
71.5 32.9 
97 184.6 
2.7 44.7 
— *3.4 
#2.3 38.0 
as Li 
*1-6 53.3 
*O.5 6.9 
gc eg 97.7 
«3.4 67.4 
*5.6 $1.4 
*6.2 162.3 
149 273.1 
“81 163.5 
4.5 90.9 
*5.1 104.4 
19.4 A23.5 
24.5 527.9 
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Total(a} 


‘006 
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36.9 
90.6 
16.0 
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101.7 
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213.1 


445.6 
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7.3 JOBSEEKERS AT MAY 1995, WAGE AND SALARY JOBS STARTING AFTER MAY 1995, 
Selected Characteristics continues 


PERMANENT............ OF cB eee eer ee 
Less I? Less iZ 
Than i? months than 12 months 
montis of more Total manths or more fotal Totatfa! 
Selected Characteristics OOO CO0 000 0G noo 000 O00 
Method of job attainment 
Employer approached Jobseeker, or other methods 22.9 +7 33.6 93.5 “2.8 56.3 131.9 
Had no prier knowledge job was available 
First step taken 
Tendered or advertised for work “2 "0,4 ao *5.3 +2 +55 8.2 
Contacted likely employers 43.4 11.0 54.4 119.6 “5.7 125.3 tai? 
Contacted frends or relatives 14.1 ‘2.8 16.8 50.0 7237 52.7 59.7 
Checked CES noticeboards or regestered with CES 18.4 “2.8 219 29.7 *1.3 a1:0 53.4 
Other 15.4 4 18.9 2t.1 *1.0 28,7 47.8 
Had prior knowledge job was available 
Through CES 20.9 *2.5 23.4 30.0 on Wes: 31.6 55.9 
Throveh private employment agency *O.4 *1.9 +22 725 — +25 ‘5.68 
Through school programs *0,7 *O.3 "10 *O.4 — 9,4 71.4 
Through newspaper advertisements 30.3 opal 42.5 48.3 “3.9 B22 96.2 
Through frends, relatives, company contacts 31.1 7.2 38.3 82.5 a5.2 87.8 127.5 
Through other sources "asd *1.4 oe 13.0 *O.1 13.0 20.0 
Tatal 211.4 50.4 26L8 503.4 24.5 527.9 799.6 


(a} Includes a small number of jobs for which permanent/casual status was not Known. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1 This publication presents results from the second wave of the SEUP. The 
survey is longitudinal, that is, information is collected from the same panel of 
respondents over a number of years. Data presented in this publication are for 
the years ending in September 1995 and September 1996. 


2 The survey panel comprises three subgroups — Jobseekers, persons known to 
have been LMP participants and a PRG. For further explanation of these 


subgroups see paragraphs 9-13. 


3 Information was collected about socio-demographic characteristics, 
employment history, episades of labour market activity and training, employment 
offers, and supplementary information about other persons living in the 
household. A summary of topics is given in paragraphs 19-32 and a full listing of 
data items available is at Appendix B. 


Geopraphic areas 


4 The survey was conducted in both urban and rural areas in all States and 
Territories. - 
Dwellings 


§ The survey included only persons in private dwellings, comprising houses. 
flats, home units and any other structures used as private places of residence. 


Persons 


6 The scope of the survey was all persons aged 15—539 years except: 

@ overseas residents in Australia; 

H certain diplomatic personnel of overseas governments, customarily exchided 
from the Census and estimated resident population figures; 

® members cf non-Australian defence forces (and their dependants) stationed in 
Australia; and 

® certain remote areas in the Northern Territory and Queensland which were 


difficult or costly to enumerate. 


COVERAGE 


f For the Jobseeker and PRG subgroups, coverage rules were applied to ensure 
each person in scope was associated with only one dwelling and hence had only 
one chance of selection. Coverage rules were not needed for the LMP subgroup 
as specific people had already been identified as members of this subgroup. 


SAMPLE DESIGN 


8 The sample was segmented into three subgroups to provide a sound, flexible 
base tor analyses of labour market dynanucs. 
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Jobseekers 


9 ‘The jobseeker subgroup is a sample of those people who at the time of 
recruitment were considered most likely to be eligible to participate in a labour 
market program or likely to become eligible for such assistance in the near 
hiture. Its composition was determined in consultation with DEETYA, DSS, the 
Department of the Treasury and other potential users. This subgroup comprises 
unemployed persons, as well as discouraged Jobseckers, part-time workers 
looking for a job with more hours, and other persons nat in the labour force who 
were identified as likely to join the labour force in the near furure (see Appendix 
A for a full description). The sample methodology for this subgroup was an 
area-hased probability sample of dweilings referred to as the SEUP dwelling 
sample. 


Labour Market Program participants 


10 The LMP subgroup is a sample of persons who had commenced a subsidised 
employment placement and/or commenced a labour market training program 
between July 1994 and February 1995, This component of the sample was 
included to ensure that the survey had a sufticient number of LMP participants to 


support analysis of their characteristics in the first wave, 


11 The sample methodology for this subgroup was a list-based probability 
sample. With consent of relevant clients, DEETYA provided the Australian Bureau 
of Statistics (ABS) with a list of eligible persons from which a random sample was 
selected. The methodology used ensured there was no overlap passible with the 
other subgroups. 


Population Reference Group 


12 The PRG subgroup is a random sample of the population aged 15-59. lt was 
included so that outcomes of LMPs could be assessed in the context of general 
labour market conditions and movements. It will also be a source of longitudinal 
information for the general population an other topics covered by the survey, 


such as housing and income. 


13 The sample methodology for this subgroup was an area-based probability 
sample. A sub-samiple of the SELP cwelling sample was chasen to provide the 
PRG dwelling sample, one person then being selected from each PRG dwelling. 


DATA COLLECTION METHODOLOGY 
Panel establishment and data collection 


14 Interviewers asked a screening questionnaire at approximately 69,000 
househoids in order to identify respondents falling into the Jobseeker subgroup, 
and to establish the PRG. Screening interviews were conducted berween 24 April 
and 7 July 1995, for simplicity referred to as ‘May 1995', The LMP subgroup were 
not asked a screening questionnaire, as specific people had already been 
identified as members of this subgroup. 


Collection waves 


15 There are three collection waves for the SEUP: 

@ wave 1— reference period 5 September 1994 to 3 September 1995; 

@ wave 2— reference period 4 September 1995 to 1 September 1996; and 
@# wave 3— reference penod 2 Seprember 1996 to 31 August 1997, 
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EXPL&WVATONRY NOTES 


16 The ability to maintain contact with a relatively high proportion of the panel 

is critical to the usefulness of the survey data, A number of strategics were put in 

place to help the ABS stay in contact with respondents between interviews. These 

inclucle: 

@ ‘change of cletails’ cards for respondents to advise a new address, etc.; 

# a toll-free telephone number for the respondent to cail; 

# asking the respondent for contact details of up to three people who were 
likely to know the respondent's whereabouts: and 


# regular mail contact throughout the survey. 


17 However. it is inevitable that some non-response will occur when people are 
unwilling or unable to cooperate, or when they cannot be contacted. The 
following table shows the size and composition of the panel at waves 1 


anc 2. 


COMPOSITION AND SIZE OF THE PANELS (Persons) 


ee x . ee a ) 


Wave 7 Wave 2 Attrition rate 
Subgroups ‘O00 ‘OOD bi 
Jobseekers(a) 5 498 AT79 “42.9 
LMF participants 1019 SBR 8.3 
PRG 2311 2120 12.9 
Total panel 8591 7 565 11.7 


sn % ¢ B&B * soe oe 8 fF 5 go F Y 4 ee * = &® 3 Bw ¢ 8 @ 8 *& & & e & FS bh wt te FF 2 ce 2 Re es GC 1 8 eH 


(a} Includes some Jobseekers who were also part of the PRG. 
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18 The attrition rate is the percentage of wave 1 respondents who did not 
respond in wave 2. Attrition between waves causes a permanent drop in rhe 
sample size as the SEUP does not replace non-respondents. Analysis of the 
attrition shows that higher than average sample foss occurred for males, young 
people, and people who were renting accommodation. The weighting procedure 
for wave 2 partially corrects for attrition in the sample, and this results in some 
small differences between the estimates in this publication and those in earlier 


releuses. 


19 The survey collected a wide range of labour market related data. Variables 
were grouped into five categories — fixed, dynamic, episodal, occurrence, ancl 


suinmary. For a full list of data items, see Appendix B. 


20 A tixed variable is a data item not inherently subject to change. Fixed 
variables were collected in wave 1 and will not be collected in later waves. Fixed 
variables inclucle: 

date of birth; 


SEX; 
birthplace, and 


language first spoken. 
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Dynamic varnable 


41 Dynamic variables are subject to change over time and will be updated each 
year at the time of interview. Dynamic variables include: 

@ marital status: 

labour force status; 

educational attainment; 

proficiency in English; 

housing details, and 


seographic location. 


Fosodal variable 


22 This type of variable is collected int respect of a particular episode. An episode 
is definedt as a particular activity or Occurrence within a reference period or 
spanning more than one reference period. Three types of episodes were 
identified: episodes of labour market acuvity, episodes of DEETYA labour market 
suppor and episodes of income support. 


23 Episodes of labour market activity comprise periods of working, looking for 
work, or absence from the labour market (i-e. neither working or looking). Ifa 
respondent had two or more jobs concurrently, each would be classified as a 
separate episode. A change in emplover constitutes a new episode. An episode of 
working may be concurrent with an episode of looking for work. Episoda! 
variables include: ~ 

start and finish clates: 
® occupation and industry while working, 
B active sleps to find work: and 


—B matin activity while absent from the labour market. 


24 Episodes of DEETYA labour market support comprise periods of CES 
registration, case management and LMP participation. Episodal variables include: 
@ start and finish dates; 

@ type of episode, and 

8 type of program. 


25 Episodes of income support comprise periods during which the respondent 
received income support. Episodal variables inchide: 
= start and finish cates; ancl 


® type of income support. 


Occurrences 


26 Occurrences of training comprise periods of in-house and extemal training 
undertaken, Variables include: 
® field of training, and 


™ start date. 


2? Occurrences of employment offers consist of employment offers received or 
declined. Variables include: 

® when offer was made; and 

# reason for declining an offer. 
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Summary variable 


Multiple episodes 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 


28 A summiary variable is a data irem that summarises one or more episodal 
variables. Summary variables include: 

# number of episodes of working; 

# .otal duration of looking for work; 

= number of training courses attended, and 

8 number of employment offers received, 


29 Such variables may be specific to one reference period, or may span more 
than one reference period, for example, the number of episodes of working since 
September 1994, 


30 Although basic information was collected for each episode of labour market 
activity, detailed information such as hours worked, usual weekly earnings and 
occupation {in the case of episodes of work) was not collected for all episodes. 
While it would have been desirable to collect full details about all episodes, many 
constraints prevented this. These included the interview situation, and the abilicy 
of respondents to recall with accuracy the detail of previous events, particularly 
for those respondents with numerous episodes. 


31 However, examination of survey data showed that few respondents reported 
large nurnbers of episodes. As a consequence a full range of data is available for 
almost all respondents. 


Linkage with administrative systems 


DATA QUALITY 


Sampling error 


Non-sampling error 


Survey testing 


32 With respondents’ consent, data collected directly from them during the 
interview was supplemented with data about LMP participation (from DEETYA) 
and data about income support (from DSS). This minimised the interview time 
for respondents and ensured that accurate information was available about their 
involvement with labour market assistance programs and about their receipt of 
income support. 


33 When interpreting results of the survey it is important to take into account 
that certain factors may affect the reliability of the results to some extent. These 
are known as sampling error and non-sampling error. 


34 Estimates calculated from the SEUP data were based on information 
collected from a sample. As a result they are subject to sampling error (or 
sampling variability), For further information on the sampling errors associated 
with the SEUP, refer to the Technical Notes. 


35 Apart from the variability associated with sampling error, data is also subject 
to other types of error referred to as non-sampling error. Non-sampling errors 
may occur because of non-response bias, incorrect responses, interviewer errors, 


attrition, and processing errors. 


36 Testing of the survey procedures was carried out to investigate respondent 
reaction and to ensure the effectiveness of survey instruments, interviewirig 
procedures and processing systems. These tests allawed early detection of some 
non-sampling errors to reduce error in the survey as far as possible. 
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Non-response errors 


37 Non-response occurs when people cannot or will not co-operate, or cannot 
be contacted. Non-response can affece the reliability of results and can introduce 
bias. The magnitude of any bias depends upon the size of non-response and the 
extent of the difference between non-responctents' characteristics and labour 
market activity patterns compared with those of persons who responded in the 
survey. Weighting can partially correct these biases to the extent that weighting 


variables capture the characteristics of non-respondents. 


38 The following methods were adopted to reduce the level of non-resporse 

and minimise bias: 

@ face-to-face interviews with the respondent: 

@ the use of foreign language interviewers where necessary; 

® follow up of respondents if there was initialiy no contact; 

# respondent tracing strategies such as asking respondents ta provide names 
and addresses of other people who would be Hkely to know the respondent's 
whereabouts; and 

# weighting to population benchmarks to reduce non-response bias. 


Response errors 


39 Potential sources of response errors in the SEUP include deficiencies in 
questionnaire design and methodology; deficiencies in interviewing technique; 
and inaccurate reporting by responclents. 


40 The SEUP questionnaires were thoroughly tested to minimise the potential 
for errors caused by ambiguous or misleading questions, hy inadequate or 
inconsistent definitions or terminology, or by poor questionnaire sequence 
guides (causing some questions to be missed). 


41 Methods employed to achieve and maintain uniform interviewing practices 
and a high levei of accuracy in recording answers on the survey questionnaires 
included: 

a thorough training program for interviewers; 


4 detailed interviewer's instruction manual; 
® the use of experienced interviewers; and 
8 checking of interviewers’ work. 


42 Ina longitudinal survey, errors associated with recall can affect the 
compilation of a consistent and accurate picture of respondents’ activities over an 
extended period of time. In particular, overseas experience with longitudinal 
surveys suggests that a respondent may report different labour market activity 
around the seam of two reference periods. That is, they report one type of 
activity at the end of a reference period ancl a different type of activiry at the start 
of the next reference period when no change actually occurred; this is known as 
the seam effect. For example, a seam effect would exist ifa respondent reported 
looking for work at 3 September 1995 ¢the end of the first wave) ancl working at 4 
September 1995 (the start of the second wave), when the respondent had only 
been looking for work. 


43 The survey endeavoured to minimise this seam effect by the use of 
dependent interviewing, This is a technique whereby the interviewer reminds the 
respondent of their labour market activity recorded at the end of the previous 
reference period thereby refreshing the respondent's memory. The interviewer 
then determined whether this activity continued into the current reference 
period. To further assist respondents in recalling particular events, they were 
supplied with a diary, and a calendar divided into months and weeks which was 
used to record their labour market activity during the reference period, 
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Processing errors 


Comparability af data 


Benchmarking 


DATA DISSEMINATION 


Survey information papers 


special tabulations 


Access ta microdata 


ee 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


44 Processing errors may occur at any stage between initial collection of the data 
and tinal compilation of statistics. Steps were taken to mininiise errors at all 
stiges of processing, inchiding: 

@ training of staff. detailed coding instructions and regular checking; 

# computer édits designed to detect reporting or recording errors: and 

® the use of standard ABS question modules. 


45 To facilitate comparison of the SEUP data with that from other collections, 
wherever possibie, the SEUP used standard question modules from other ABS 
surveys, such as the Survey of Training and Education, and surveys conducted as 
supplements to the monthly LFS. However, caution should be used when 
comparing data across collections due to differences in scope, sample size and 
design, definitions and estimation methodoiogy. In particular, in the SEUP the 
classification of respondents’ labour market activity (i.e. working, looking, or 
absent from the labour market} is not comparable with the definition of labour 
force status as used in the LFS. 


46 Estimates obtained from the survey were derived using complex ratio 
estimation procedures with some benchmarking to independently estimated 
distributions of the total population. For further infonnation refer ta the 
Technical Notes. 


47 Five information papers about the SEUP have been issued: 

information Paper 1/95: Background and general overview 

information Paper 2/95: Preliminary list of variables to be available after 
the first wave 

information Paper 3/95: Sample design, outcome of panel initialisation and 
ieighiing 

information Paper £/90; Dissemination strategy 

Information Paper 1/97: Research Fellou:sbips. 


Copies of these are available on request and also on the Internet at 


http: www, abs.eov.au. 


48 As well as releasing information in publications, the ABS can make available 
special tabulations to suit individual user requirements. Subject to confidentiality 
and sampling variability constraints, tabulations can be produced from the survey 
incorporating data items, populations and geographic areas selected to meet 
individual requirements. These can be provicied in printed form or on disk. 
Inquiries should be made to the contact officer listed at the front of this 
publication. 


49 The ABS offers a range of options for users who wish to undertake analvsis 
based on the SEUP microdata (unit records). Inquiries should be made to the 
contact officer listed at the front of chis publication. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 
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Results of the survey 


50 Users may wish to refer to the following publications in which earlier results 
from this survey were released: 
Austratians Employment and Unemplovment Patterns, jobseekers. 
September 1995 (Cat. no. 6286.0) 
Australians Emplovment and Unemployment Patterns, 1994-3996, First 
Resuits (Cat. no. 6289.03. 


Non-ABS sources 


51 DEETYA has a range of data available which may complement the SEUP data 
set. Contact Philip Gatenby on Canberra (02) 6240 8745 for further cetaiis. 


RELATED PRODUCTS 


§2 Users may also wish to refer to the following related publications: 
Australian Labour Market (Cat. no, 6284.0) 
Australia’s Long-Term Unemployed—aA Statistical Profile (Cat. no. 6255.0) 
information Paper: Measuring Employment and Uneniployinient 
(Cat. no, 6279.0) 
fob Search Experience of Unemployed Persons, Australia (Cat. no, 6222.0) 
Labour Force, Austrafia (Cat. no. 6203.0) 
labour Force Experience, Australia (Cat. no. 6206.0) 
Persons Not in the Labour Force, Australia (Cat. no. 6220) 
Successful ahd Unsuccessful fob Search Experlence, Australia 
(Cat. no. 6243.0) 
Training and Education Experience, Australia (Cat. no. 6278.0) 
Working Arrangements, Australia (Cat. no. 6342.0). 
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APPENDIX A JOBSEEKERS — A FULL DESCRIPTION .......... 


The jobseeker component of the SEUP sample consists of persons aged 15-59 
who met the following criteria at the time of recruitment to the survey panel 
(24 April 1995 to 7 July 19953, 


UNEMPLOYED PERSONS 


including persons who were not employed in the previous week, and had actively 

looked for full-time or part-time work at any time in the last four weeks up to the 

end of che previous week, and: 

® were available for work in the previous week, or would have been available 
except far temporary illness (i.e. lasting for fess than four weeks}; or 

# were waiting to start a new job within four weeks from the end of the previous 
week and would have started in the previous week if the job had been 
avaitable then. 


But excluding: 

B persons currently uneniployed who were stood down without pay for less 
than four weeks, i.¢. they were waiting to be called back to a full-time or 
part-time job from which they had been stood down without pay for less than 
four weeks up to the end of the previous week (including the whole of the 
previous week) for reasons other than bad weather or plant breakdown, and 

® full-time students aged 15-24 who were currently lovking for part-time work. 


PERSONS NOT IN THE LABOUR FORCE WHO WERE DISCOURAGED JOBSEEKERS 


Including persons not in the labour force who wanted to work and were available 
ta start work within the next four weeks but whose main reason for not taking 
active steps to find work was that they believed they would not find a job for any 
of the following reasons: 

® considered to be too young cr too old by employers: 

B® difficulties with language or ethnic background; 

m@ lacked the necessary schooling, training, skills or experience; 

B no job in their locality or line of work; ar 

@ 0 j0b available at all. 


But exclucling: 
@ full-time students aged 15-24 who although not currently looking for work, 


wanted to work and prefetreci a part-time job. 


PERSONS NQT IN THE LABOUR FORCE WHO WERE ATTENDING AN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 


® Including persons whe wanted to work and were available to start work within 
four weeks, but whose main reason for not taking active steps to find work was 
that they were attending an educational institution or were on a job-related 
training program. 


But excluding: 
@ full-time students, aged 135-24, who although not currently looking for work, 
wanted to work and preferred a part-time job. 
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PERSONS NOT IN THE LABOUR FORCE WHO WANTED TO WORK BUT WERE NOT AVAILABLE TO START WORK 
& fnchiding persons who in the four weeks up to the end of the previous week 
had taken active steps to look for work. but did not meet the criteria 1a be 
classified as unempioved as they were not available to start work in the 
previous week. 
But excluding: 
@ full-time students aged 15-24 who were currently looking for part-time work. 


PART-TIME WORKERS 
® Including persons who usually worked fess that 10 hours per week, who had 
been actively looking for work for more hours and were availabie to start work 
within four weeks. 
But exclucting: 
® fulltime students aged 15-24 who were currently looking for part-time work 


with more hours. 
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APPENDIX B DATA ITEMS AVAILABLE FROM THE SURVEY 
OF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


PATTERNS .......... para lirie chances erated eee tte cenieoryaoneane a4 


DEMOGRAPHIC 


Sex 
age 

marital status 

birthplace 

year of arrival in Australia 

Aboriginal or Torres Strait Islander origin 


HOUSEHOLD/FAMILY STRUCTURE 


household type 

relationship in household 

family type 

family size (number of persons) 

number of dependent children in family 

number of dependent students in family = 
age of youngest child in family 

age of all dependent children present in family 


LANGUAGE USE 


language first spoken 
language usually spoken at home 
level of English proficiency 


DISABILITY 


disability stars 
severity of handicap 
whether disability impedes employment 


GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION/MQOBILITY 


State 
section of State 
socio-economic index of area of residence 
year commenced living at usual residence at time of recruitment 
number of times changed usual residence during reference period 
whether changed State or area of usual residence 
main reason for moving from Jast usual residence 
HOUSING 
dweiling structure 
number of bedrooms 
tenure type 
landlord type 
total weekly housing costs 





JOBSEEKER AND LABOUR FORCE STATUS 


Jobseeker status 
labour force status 
duration of unemployment 
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WORKING 


number of episodes of working curing the reference period 
total number of episodes of working since 5 September 1994 
total duration of working during the reference period 

rotal duration of working since 5 September 1994 

start and finish date of each episode of working 

duration of each episade of working 

status in employment 

hours worked 

full-time/part-time status 

whether permanent or casual 

sector of employment 

industry 

occupation 

whether job was in preferred occupation 

whether required an educational qualification to obtain job 
size of location (number of employees) 

enterprise employment size 

whether usually works overtime and method of payment 
usual weekly earnings 

method of job attainment 

role of CES in job attainment — 
reason for ceasing job 

whether a multiple job holder during reference period 

total duration of multiple job holding during the reference period 
total] duration of multiple job holding since 5 September 1994 
whether used childcare while working 

whether used formal childcare and type of formal care 

main reason for not using formal childcare 

whether used informal childcare and type of informa! care 


Working part time 


whether wants to work more hours and preferred total number of hours 


main reason for working part time 
LOOKING FOR WORK 


number of episodes of looking for work during the reference period 
total number of episodes of Iooking for work since 5 September 1994 
total duration of looking for work during the reference period 

total duration of looking for work since 5 September 1994 

Start and finish date of each episode of looking for work 

duration of each episode of looking for work 

whether looking for full-time or part-time work 

all active steps taken to find work 

active steps taken to find work 

all difficulties in finding work 

main difficulty in finding work 

whether would move interstate if offered a suitable job 

whether would move intrastate if offered a suitable job 

reservation wage (lowest wage a person is prepared to accept) 
hours prepared to work for reservation wage 
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APPENDIX F = DATA ITEMS 


ABSENCES FROM THE LABOLIR MARKET 


EMPLOYMENT QFFERS 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT HISTORY 


EMPLOYMENT HISTORY 


TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP 


AVA?FLABLE FROM THE SURVEY OF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT PATTERNS 


Been &@ hb 4 Oe Fe mp ee ae a eae ee oe ee ae Re eee ar ree ea ark a a kh aaa a Or ae err rh aa a a a Or ar a Oe a eee ear 


number of episodes of absence from the labour market during the reference 
period 
total number of episodes of Absence from the labour market since 
5 September 1994 
total duratton of Absence from the labour market during the reference period 
total duration of Absence from the labour market since 5 Seprember 1994 
start and finish date of each episode of Absence from the labour market 
duration of each episode of Absence from the labour market 
whether wantecl ko work and available to start 
main reason not available to start work at chat time 
main activity 
all reasons for not looking for work 
main reason for not looking for work 


number of offers of employment during reference period 
number of offers of employment since 5 September 1994 
when alfer of employment was made 

whether employment offer was accepted 

reasons for not taking up accepting offer 


— 


number of years in paid work since first left full-time education 

number of years spent looking for work since first left full-time education 
number of years of labour market absence since first left full-time education 
year first left full-time education 

main activity 


Details collected for both last full-time and part-time job 
whether person has worked full time or part time 

start and finish date of last full-time or part-time job 

Status in employment of last full-time or part-time job 

hours worked in last full-time or part-time job 

duration of employment of last full-time or part-time job 
permanent/casual for last full-time or part-time job 

sector of employment of last full-time or part-time jab 
industry of last full-time or part-time job 

occupation of last full-tirne or part-time jab 

size of locatian (number of emplovees) for last full-time or part-time job 
enterprise employment size for last full-time or part-time job 
usual weekly earnings for last full-time or part-time job 
method of job attainment of last full-time or part-time job 
role of CES in job attainment of last full-time or part-time job 
time since finished last full-time or part-time job 

reason for ceasing last full-time or part-time job 

number of part-time jobs held in last five years 


whether a member of a trade union 
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TRAINING 


In-house training courses 


number of in-house training courses attended during reference period 

number of in-house training courses attended since 5 Seprember 1994 

start date of in-house training courses 

time spent on in-house training courses 

total time spent on in-house training courses 

Held of in-house training courses 

whether skills gained through in-house training courses were transferable to 
another employer 

whether in-house training course helped obtain a pay rise, promotion, cr 


better job 


External training courses 


number of external training courses attended during reference period 

number of external training courses attended since 5 September 1994 

Start date of external training courses 

time spent on external training courses 

total time spent on external training courses 

provider of external training courses 

field of external training courses 

whether extemal training course was government sponsored 

whether working at the time attended training course 

employer support for external training course attended while working 

non-employer support for external training course 

whether external training course helped obtain a pay rise, promotion, or 
better jab 

whether attended extemal training course to help obtain a jab 

whether external training course helped obtain a job and whether it was a 
better job 


CURRENT STUDY 


school attendance 

whether currently studying 
fulltime/part-time study status 

type of educational institution attending 
level of qualification currently studying 
main field of qualification currently studying 


EDUCATIONAL ATFAINMENT 


age left school 

level of educational attainment 

main field of highest qualification obtained 

year obtained highest post-school quatification 
country obtained highest post-schoul qualification 
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INCOME 


aTiniual income 

sources of annual income 

main source of annual income 

current weekly income 

sources of current weekly income 

main source of current weekly income 

current weekly income from wages and salaries 

current weekly business and property income 

current weekly income from government cash pensions, benefits, and 
allowances 

annual income of income unit (income for spouse and respondent) 


current weekly income of income unit 


OTHER PERSONS 


Demographic 
spouse's age last birthday 
birthplace of parent(s} and spouse 
year of arrival in Australia of parent(s) and spouse 


Educational attainment 
educational attainment of parent(s) and spouse 
Labour force detaiis 


labour force status of spouse or parent(s} 

number af employed usual resident family members 

number of unemployed usual resident family members 

number of usual resident family members unemployed for 12 months or more 
number of usual resident family members not in the tabour force 
occupation of spouse or parent(s) 

status in employment of spouse 

time since last job of spouse 

duration of unemployment of spouse 

all reasons for spouse not actively looking tor work 

occupation of parent(s) when respondent was 15 years old 


Spouse's income 


annual income 

sources of annual income 

main source of annual income 

current weekly income 

sources of current weekly income 

main source of current weekly income 

current weekly income from wages and salaries 

current weekly business and property income 

current weekly income from government cash pensions, benefits, anc 


allowances 


LABOUR MARKET SUPPORT FROM DEEPA 





Active CES registration 


start and finish date of CES registration 


reason ceased CES registration 
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Labour Market Programs 


start and finish date of labour market program 

name of labour market program 

labour market program completion status 
post-program employment outcome at three months 
post-program education outcome at three months 


Case Management 


start and finish date of case management 
casé Management outcome 


English skills 


reading proficiency 
speaking proficiency 
writing proficiency 


INCOME SUPPORT 


start and finish date of income support 
type of income suppon 
total payment of income support 
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ESTIMATION PROCEDLRE 


Estimates fron the SEUP were calculated by the use of a complex ratio estimation 
procedure, which ensures that the survey estimates relating to che Jobseeker 
population and to the PRG conform to independently estimated cistributians 
(benchmarks) of these populations by age and sex, rather than to the age and sex 
distribution within the sample itself. 


RELIABILITY OF ESTIMATES 


Two types of error are possible in an estimate based on a sample survey; 
sampling error and non-sampling error. The sampling error is a measure of the 
variability that occurs by chance because a sample, rather than the entire 
population, is surveyed. Since estimates from the SEUP data are based on 
information obtained from a sample of persons, they are subject to sampling 
variability; that is, they may differ from the estimates that would have been 
produced if all in-scope persons had been included in the survey. One measure of 
the likely difference is given by the standard error (SE), which indicates the 
extent ta which an estimate might have varied by chance because only a sample 
of persons was included. There are about two chances in three that a sample 
estimate will differ by less than one SE from the estimate that would have been 
obrained if all persons had been includeci, and about nineteen chances in twentv 
that the difference will be less than two SEs. Anather measure of sampling 
variability is the relative standard error (RSE) which is obtained by expressing 
the SE as a percentage of the estimate ta which it refers. The RSE is a useful 
measure in that it provides an immediate indication of the percentage errors 
likely to have occurred due to sampling, and thus avoids the need to refer also ta 
the size ol the estimate. 


The imprecision due to sampling variability, which is measured by the SE. should 
not be confused with inaccuracies that may occur because of impertections in 
reporting by respondents, errors made in collection guch as in recording and 
coding data, and errors macte in processing the data. Inaccuracies of this kind are 
referred to as the non-sampling error and they may occur in any enumeration, 
whether it be a full count or a sample. It is nor possible to quantify non-sampling 
error, but every effort is made to reduce it to a minimum, as discussed under 
Data quaiity in the Explanatory Notes. For the example on the next page of this 
note, it is assumed to be zero. In practice, the potential for non-sampling error 
adds to the uncertainty of the estimates caused by sampling variability. 


Person estimates 


SEs for person estimates in this publication can be calculated using table A (for 
Jobseekers), and table B (for the PRG}. For SEs for episodal estimates, and for 
methods used to calculate the SE for non-person estimates, such as average 
hours worked, average earnings, and number of episodes, users should contact 
the ABS (refer page ti for details). 


The size of the SE increases with the level of the estimate, so that the larger the 
estimate, the larger is the SE. However, it should be noted that the larger the 
sample estimate the smaller the SE will be in percentage terms (that is the RSE). 





Thus, larger estimates will be relatively morc reliable than smaller estimates. 
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Person estimates continuted 


As the SEs in tables A and B show, the smaller the estimate, the higher is the RSF. 
Very small estimates are subject to such high SEs (relative to the size of the 
estimate) as to detract seriously from their value for most reasonable uses. [n the 
tables in this publication only estimates with RSEs of 25% or less, and percentages 
based on such estimates, are considered sufficiently reliable for most purposes. 
However, estimates and percentages with larger RSEs have been inclucied and are 
preceded by an asterisk (e.g. *3.4) to indicate that they are subject ta high SEs 


and should be used with caution. 
An example of the calculation and use of SEs is as tollows. 


Consider an estimate of 200,000 Jobseekers who looked tor work only, during the 
reference period, By referring to table A, in the row for an estimate of 200.000 
Jobseckers, a SE of 4,950 is obtained. Therefore, there are about two chances in 
three that the true value (the number that would have been obtained if the whole 
population had been included in the survey) is within the range 195,050 to 
204,950. There are about nineteen chances in twenty that the true value is within 
the range 190,100 to 209,900. 


Proportions and percentages (e.g. proportion of Jobseekers who looked for work 
during the reference period) formed from the ratio of two estimates are also 
subject to sampling error. The size of the error depends on the accuracy of both 
the numerator and denuminator. The formula for the RSE (RSE) of a proportion 
or percentage is given below: 

RSE (w/y) = j [RSE(x)]? - [RSE(Y)]? 
SEs contained in tables A and B are designed to provide an average SE applicable 
to most SEUP person estimates. Liowever, the SEs are not exactly equal for 
different estimates, and tables A and B may be quite inaccurate for some unusual 
estimates. 


Episodal estimates 
SEs relating to episodal data are not provided in this publication, but are available 
on request. The following tabie shows the points at which different estimates 


have a RSE of more than 23%. Estimates below these levels are unreliable for 


most practical purposes. 
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‘occ 
Jobseekers’ episodes 
Working 6.2 
Looking for work 7.4 
Absent from the iabour market 5.6 
Generai population episodes 
Working 127.3 
Looking fer work 1639.1 
Absent from the labour market 145.5 
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A STANDARD ERRORS OF JOBSEEKER PERSON ESTIMATES 


Size of SE RSE 
estimate 

na. 1d, 3 
100 190 196.0 
200 250 ean a 
300 300 100.0 
400 340 85.0 
500 370 74.0 
600 416 68.3 
700 430 61.4 
BOC 460 S145 
900 480 53.3 
1 006 SL 51.6 
1 100 530 48.2 
1 200 550 45.8 
1 300 570 43.8 
1 400 580 41.4 
1 500 600 40.0 
1 600 620 38.8 
1 700 640) 37.6 
1 800 650 36.1 

1 900 670 Sa.3 = 
2 000 680 34.9 
2 100 FOO 33.3 
2 200 710 32.5 
2 300 720 31.3 
2 400 140 30.8 
2 500 750 30.0 
3 000 B16 2f.g 
3 500 870 24.9 
4 060 9270 2a. 
4 500 970 21.6 
5 000 1 000 20,2 
6 000 1 100 18.3 
6 000 1 750 15.5 
10 000 4350 Lae 
20 OOD i 850 9.2 
30 000 2 200 tod 
46 006 2 500 6.2 
60 000 2750 5.5 
100 900 3 700 ra A 
200 GOO 4950 2.5 
300 000 5 900 2.0 
400 000 6 700 tok 
500 O00 7 400 1.5 
4 000 000 9 950 1.0 
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B STANDARD ERRORS OF POPULATION REFERENCE GROUP PERSON 


ESTIMATES 
Size ci SE RSE 
estimate 
ng. ne. hs 
100 110 119.6 
200 220 116.0 
300 330 110.0 
400 440 110.6 
500 540 108.0 
600 640 106.7 
700 Tao 104.3 
800 B20 $02.5 
GOO 910 101.1 
1 OOO 1 O00 106.0 
1 100 1 O90 99.2 
1 200 ce a a 97,5 
1 300 1 250 96.2 
1 400 1 330 95.0 
1 500 1 410 94,0 
1 600 1 490 93.1 
1 700 1570 97.4 
1 BOO 1 640 Si.1 ee 
1 900 1 720 90.5 
2 000 1 790 84.5 
2 100 4 860 83.6 
@ 200 1 330 Bie 
2 300 2 000 87.0 
2 450 2 Of 86.3 
2 900 2 140 85.6 
3 000 2 470 Seca 
3 500 2 780 79,4 
4 000 3070 76.8 
4 500 3 350 74.4 
5 000 3 650 72.6 
6 OOO 4 150 69.0 
6 O00 5 O50 63.4 
10 000 5 900 59.2 
20 O00 9 300 46.5 
30 000 11 960 39.6 
40 000 14 G50 35.1 
5O 000 15 900 31.8 
100 000 22 #00 22.8 
200 000 31 500 15.8 
300 000 3f 350 12.5 
400 000 41 850 10.5 
506 000 45 500 o.4 
1 000 000 57 450 ae § 
2 000 000 63 750 a 
5 006 000 85 O50 1.7 
16 000 000 94 450 0.9 
20 O00 O60 100 900 0.5 
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Absent trom the labour market 
Business size 


Casual job 


Discouraged jobseekers 


Episode 


Fuil-came work 


Industry 


Jobse¢kers 
Labour market activities 


Main English-speaking countries 


Occupation 


Part-time work 


Permanent job 


Quintile 


Reservation wage 


Wage and salary 


Wave 


Other definitions 
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Neither working nor looking for work. 
The total number of people who work for an employer at all locations. 


A job in which the employed person is not entitled to either paid annual leave or 
paid sick leave. 


See Appendix A tor details. 


A period of time during which a particular activity is undertaken (such as 
working. looking for work or absence from the labour market}. An episode can 
occur wholly within a reference period or can span more than one reference 
period. For more information, see paragraph 22 of the Explanatory Notes. 


Work involving 35 hours or more a week. 


All occurrences of industry refer to Industry Division as defined by the Austratian 
and New Zealand Standard Industrial Classification (ANZSIC) (Cat. no. 1292.0}. 


See Appendix A for cletails. 
Periods of working, looking for work, and absence from the labour market. 


Comprises the United Kingdom, lreland, Canada, South Africa, the United States 
of America and New Zealand. 


All occurrences of occupation refer to Major Group us defined by the ASCO — 
Australian Standard Classification of Occupations, Second Edition 
(Cat. no. 1220.0). 


Work involving less than 35 hours a week. 


A job in which the employed person is entitled to paid annual leave or paid sick 
leave. 


People are ranked in ascending order according to income and then divided into 
twenty percent groupings. 


The minimum weekly take-home pay a Jobseeker was prepared to accept if they 
had been offered a job, based on the number of hours they wanted to work. 


4 person who works for a public or private emplover and receives renumeration 
in wages or salary but excludes persons in their own business, either with or 
without emplovees, if that business was incorporated. 


Describes the reference period for the data collection. The reference periods are 
as follows: 

= wave 1 — 5 September 1994 to 3 September 1995, 

= wave 2 — 4 September 1995 to 1 September 1996, and 

" wave 3 — 2 September 1996 to 31 August 1997, 


For clefinitions of labour force and demographic classifications used in this 
publication, readers are referred to Labour Force, Austrafia (Cat. no. 6203.0}. 
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AUSTRALIANS' EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT PATTERNS, 
1994-1996, SUPPLEMENTARY PUBLICATION 


A supplementary publication, to be released in early 1998, will present information about 


the support provided to Jobseekers by DEETYA and DSS. 


Those who have purchased Australians’ Employment and Unemployment Patterns, 
1994-7996 (Cat. no. 6286.0) through the Subscription Services mailing list will have the 


supplementary publication issued automatically free of charge. 


If you have purchased this publication from an ABS Bookshep and you wish to receive 


this free supplementary, please complete the form belaw and return to: 


Mail Order Services 
PO Box 10 
Belconnen ACT 2616 


or fax: (02) 6252 6778 


Australian 


Bureau of 
Statistics 


YeES — 1 would like a copy of the Australians’ Employment and Unemployment 
Patterns, 1994-1996, Addendum (Cat. no. 6286.0). 












lunderstand that one copy only of this data will be supplied free of charge with the 


purchase of each copy of this publication. 

Please send my order to: 

Name: 

Position: 

Organisation: 

Address: 

State: Postcode: 


Telephone no: ( } 


For more information... 


The ABS publishes a wide range of statistics and other information on Australia’s 
economic and social conditions. Details of what is available in various publications and 
other products can be found in the ABS Catalogue of Publications and Products 
available from all ABS Offices. 


ABS Products and Services 


Many standard products are available from ABS bookshops located in each State and 
Territory, In addition to these products, information tailored to the needs of clients can 
be obtained on a wide range of media by contacting your nearest ABS Office. The ABS 
also provides @ Subscription Service for standard products and some tailored information 
services. 


National Dial-a-Statistic Line 
0055 86 400 


Steadycom P/L: premium rate 25¢/20 secs. 


This number gives 24-hour access, 365 days a year, for a range of important economic 
statistics including the CPI. 


Internet 
http:/Avww.abs. gov. au 
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A wide range of ABS information is available via the Internet, with basic statistics 
available for each State, Territory and Australia. We also have Key National Indicators, 
ABS product release details and other information of general interest, 


Sales and Inquiries 


client.services@ahbs.gov.au 


National Mail Order Service {02} 6252 5249 
Subscription Service 1300 366 323 
Information Inquiries Bookshop Sales 
CANBERRA | (02) 6252 6627 (O02) 6207 0326 
SYDNEY (02) 9268 4611 (02) 9268 4620 
MELBOURNE (O03): 9615-7755 (03) 9615 7755 
BRISBANE (O07) 3222 6351 (O7} 3222 6350 
PERTH (08) 9360 5140 (08) $360 5307 
ADELAIDE (08) 8237 7100 (08) 8237 7582 
HOBART (03) 6222 5800 (03) 6222 5800 
DARWIN (08) 8943 2111 (08) 8943 2111 


Client Services, ABS, PO Box 10, Belconnen ACT 2616 
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